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FRANCOIS BOUCHER 


Engraver, Painter, Decorator, Courtier, Collector 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY 


W" EN Antoine Watteau 

busily developing his Flemish peasant 
scenes into his brilliant “ Fétes Galantes” he 
little knew that a sturdy, handsome boy was 
watching him with an earnestness and a 
devotion which knew no bounds. 

Still less did he imagine that this young 
lad would wear his own cast-off mantle for 
many a year after his death, and would add 
immeasurably to the fame of French Art. 

The boy, too proud perhaps 
was not 
Peintre ” 


Jean was 


shy he 
to seek the querulous “ Maistre- 
face to face, was wont to stand 
with eyes glued fast to the windows of 
Gersaint’s shop, or with admiring glances 
cast up at his celebrated shop-sign. 

Sometimes perchance, in moments of 
greater daring, he found himself swept with 
many:a well-known amateur and many a 
needy artist into the inner court of that 
sanctum of art. There, handling with 
delight the studies and drawings of his 
favourite master, the time would pass like 
an enchanting dream. 

Through a beauteous vista of delicious 
landscapes with Venus fountains and 
Bacchus busts by the way, he saw his own 
canvases and panels in ever-enlarging and 
exuberant proportions, reproducing the 
charms of Watteau’s “Toilettes” and “Con- 
versations Galantes.” 

In his “ Eloge de Boucher” M. Mariette 
says, “ Boucher was born a painter 
he was born with a brush in his hand.” 

This is certainly an enthusiastic testi- 
mony, but, really, it is not very much 
beside the mark. 

Frangois Boucher was born in Paris, in 
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the Rue de la Verrerie, on September 29th, 
1703. 

His father—Nicholas Boucher—was 
*‘Maistre-Peintre,” and, whilst M. Baudicour 
asserts that he was “an engraver of etch- 
ings,” M. Villot calls him “a designer of 
embroidery,” and M. Michel says “he was 


a 


a dealer in engravings, and was also occu- 
pied in designing patterns for furniture and 
hangings of all sorts.” 

Francois’ mother’s maiden name was 
Elizabeth Lemesle; she belonged to what 
at the time was called “la petite bour- 
geoisie.” 

His parents were in comfortable circum- 
stances, and the home was a very happy 
one. 

Francois was a fine healthy child, and 
grew into a handsome vigorous youth, 
full of spirit, and with an ardent tempera- 
ment. He excelled in all the bodily exer- 
cises of the time, and was an adept with 
foil and rapier. Very early, too, he was 
noted for his polished manners, and for 
his admiration of the fair sex. 

His genius for drawing and his facility 
in execution very soon became evident, 
and arrested his father’s attention. M. 
Boucher imparted to his son his own 
tastes and methods—in fact, he became the 
boy’s first master. 

When he was just fifteen, Francois was 
sent to M. Francois Lemoyne, a friend of 
the family, and accepted by him as a 
pupil. 

Lemoyne held to the Italian school, and 
was a mannerist like Pietro da Cortona. 
He was the last French painter who followed 
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the traditions of the Renaissance. He op- 
posed the influence of Antoine Coypel, and 
was the first man to attempt “la décoration 
claire” on a large scale. ‘No one,” writes 
M. d’Argenville, “ever came up to him for 
the freshness of his brush.” 

He was, moreover, a merry young fel- 
low—the ringleader, with J. C. Roettier, 
N. Lancret, and others, in many a student 
frolic. 

Although young Boucher could not be 
otherwise than greatly attracted by such a 
brilliant and jolly master, M. Mariette says, 
“he only remained three months with 
him.” 

Among the young bloods of the time 
was Laurent Cars, a _ student-engraver, 
son of the famous engraver, Jean F. Cars. 
With his father’s approval Frango:s entered 
the engraving studio in the Rue Saint 
Jacques, and was set to work to design 
vignettes and tailpieces for “Theses” of 
various kinds for publishers. 

The “Theses” were allegorical picture- 
cards, precursors, doubtless, of our own 
popular picture postcards. This occupa- 
tion greatly opened out the lad’s fancy, 
and led to his first considerable composition 
in oils—‘‘ Le Jugement de Paris” —done 
in 1720. It was quite remarkable for 
facility in drawing and liveliness in treat- 
ment. 

The young student, however, stuck man- 
fully to his scratching. His first notable 
engraving was done at M. Cars’s, in 1722; 
it was entitled ‘‘ Androméde et Persée,” and 
gained high encomiums. 

On the close of his apprenticeship in 


1723, Boucher became a pupil of the 
“Ecole de Louvre,” and gained the first 
prize of the Academy. 

About this time, too, the attention of 


celebrated 
attracted to 
the work of the young painter-engraver. 
He busy the work of 
Watteau, and he made choice of Boucher 
to engrave the chief part of the plates in 
his giant “ Recueil.” 


M. de Julienne, the 
amaleur et connatsseur, 


very 
was 


was collecting 


In fixing upon copper the piquant fan- 
cies of the Valenciennes Master, Boucher 
not only learnt how to draw with Wat- 
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teau’s running pencil, but also how to use 
the etching-needle and the roughing-graver 
with absolute confidence and distinction. 

Amid all this praiseworthy and admirable 
toil, “Gai Frangois,” as he was called by 
his boon companions, found plenty of time 
for flirtations and for duels. 
passed him 
women, 

One day, passing along the Rue Sainte 
Anne, he spied a young girl selling fruit 
—it was the season of cherries. Her 
beauty inflamed him. His ardent gaze 
met hers. In a moment of ecstasy her 
full lips, more lustrous than her cherries, 
received the imprint of an impassioned 
kiss. One of his own lovely Cupids had 
transfixed two hearts, and the lad resigned 
himself to the delights of the tender 
passion. 


No one sur- 
in his chivalrous love of 


Rosine was his, and he was Rosine’s. 

Alas, for the bliss of things mundane ; 
poor Rosine sickened and died. “Too 
beautiful,” sobbed the inconsolable young 
artist, ‘‘to live longer in the evil atmo- 
sphere of Paris.” 

But Rosine’s features and Rosine’s form 
lives still in some of Boucher’s most charm- 
ing compositions. 

Although he had won the “ Grand Prix,” 
the Duc d’Antin, superintendent of the 
Royal Palaces, prevented him from 
competing for the “ Prix de Rome.” This 
action was probably due to the fact that 
Boucher had drawn some amusing carica- 
tures of the Duc and his associates, which 
gave great offence. 

However, in 1727 at his own expense he 
travelled into Italy with Carle Van Loo, 
and his two nephews—Francois and Louis, 
and other congenial spirits. “They were 
jolly fellows,” writes M. P. Mantz, “ with 
all the gay spert of the moment; the only 
thing they didn’t pack into their valises 
By the way, they had 
many amorous and amusing adventures, 
and did not reach their destination til] 
nearly a year had flown. 

Two happy years quickly passed. The 
charm of Italian town-life, and _ the 
pleasures of the unsophisticated country- 
side, were quite to Boucher’s liking. With 


was seriousness.” 
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him were C. J. Natoire, E. Jeaurat, and 
J. Bouchardon, and many another comrade 
of fun and frolic. 

Boucher made no secret of the fact 
that he journeyed rather for pleasure than 
for the sake of his art. M. de Borzoin 
says, “He knew nothing about the chefs 
d’euvre of Italy, nor about the great Italian 
masters— Raphael seemed to him insipid, 
Michael Angelo savage, and the Carracci 
gloomy. The 
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“No man in those days was born a 
Capuchin !” 

There were “Lundis Artistiques” at 
Mme. Geoffrin’s; Lemoyne gave his din- 
ners and his wines; “Les Diners au 
Caveau” found Boucher with C. Vernet, 
Piron, Fugilier, Collé, Saurin, Duclos, 
Rameau, de Caylus, Soufflot, and the two 
Crébillons. Suppers & la Grecque were all 
the rage. It was a merry mad time. 

Boucher 





painters who [ 
attracted him 

most were 
perhaps Pie- 
tro da Cor- 
tona, Luca 
Giordano, 
Benevento 
Castiglione, 
and Sébastien 
Conca.” 

On his re- 
turn journey, 
Boucher ad- 
mired Fran- 
cesco Albano 
at Bologna, 
Correggio at 
Parma, and 
Paolo Vero- 
nese and 
Tiepolo at 
Venice. 

Boucher 
was received ee oe ia te ee 
with open 
arms, on his 
return to 
Paris, by his 
old chums, 
and he was 
only too delighted to be in his old haunts 
once more. 

“Le Joli” was the sign and the seduc- 
tive magnet of France—and in particular 
of Paris—in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The brilliant Court of Louis XV. 
attracted all famous artists and men of 
letters, no less than cavaliers and courtiers, 
from every land. The most beautiful 
women in the world captivated all comers. 


PORTRAIT SKETCH OF M. 





After the engraving by F. Boucher. 


GRAVER, A MODEL FOR 


threw himself 
heart and 
soul into all 
the frolics. 
No beau had 
a more attrac- 
tive person- 
ality. He was 
the friend of 
every man, 
and the lover 
of every wo- 
man. “My 
favourite 
motto,’ he 
used to say, 
“76 “Amo- 
Amari’ !” 

But at last, 
one lovely 
young girl, 
just seven- 
teen, captured 
the “gay Bou- 
cher,” and in 
1733 he mar- 
ried Marie 
Jeanne Bu- 
seaux; and 
she presented 
him, in due 
time, with a numerous family. 


L. CREPY, FILS, THE EN- 
THE CHARACTER FIGURE 
“LE GRAND GILLES,” BY J. A. WATTEAU, AT THE 
LOUVRE. 


The next year he was agrée at the Aca- 
demy, his reception picture being “ Rénaud 
et Armide ”—now in the Louvre. “Mme. 
Boucher always lovely,” as the spleenetic 
Diderot calls her, was his model for Armida. 

M. Bachaumont says, “ Boucher vastly 
improved his female contours after his 
marriage, his young wife being his beauti- 
ful and complaisant model.” 
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Her sweet face and her charming figure 
are revealed in all his earlier studies of the 
nude. “La Source de Mme. Boucher” 
became a don mot in all the studios of 
Paris. 

And Boucher worked like a horse, often 
enough putting in ten hours a day. He 
did much illustration and decoration for 
publishers. Some exquisite drawings @ /a 
sanguine, for “Le Livre des Fontaines,” 
may be seen at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

In 1736, M. Oudry, “Directeur de Beau- 
vais,” invited Boucher to assist him in 
making designs for tapestry. This opened 
out a new and fascinating field of imagina- 
tion. His designs were absolute novelties 
—the grounds were creamy white, and the 
designs, chiefly of sporting scenes and 
flowers, were thrown up in high relief. 
‘They had an immense vogue for furniture- 
coverings and small panels. 

Gobelins also gained greatly by his 
genius. The large portiéres and big panels 
for which that famous manufactory was 
renowned gained enormously in distinction 
and favour. The cartoons of no previous 
painter had exhibited anything like the 
freedom of treatment, the delicacy of 
colouring, and the brilliancy of finish which 
Boucher contrived to put into his composi- 
tions. They gained for their creator the 
title of “ Prince of Decorative-painters.”’ 

Venus and the Cult of Beauty now 
became Boucher’s engrossing theme. He 
was wont to say, “We must, you know, try 
and make Nature really beautiful by an 
Art.” 

He has left very many ravishing studies 
of a remarkable, twisting, snake-like body, 
beautifully proportioned—his wife’s. In 
the British Museum Print Room is a red 
chalk drawing of this captivating woman. 

3oucher’s third Venus made his _per- 
sonality at once convincing and without 
rival. No man ever painted so superbly 
such a lovely woman as “Vénus com 
mandant 4 Vulcain des armes pour Enée.” 

He perfectly revelled in this new and 
ravishing style. Every pretty woman 
besieged “ Boucher le clair”—“ Bcucher 
le lumineux ” 


as he was called. 
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He saw nothing but beauty, grace, and 
innocence. He dwelt in a dreamland 
of ideal forms; for, with his _ lovely 
women, he associated comely children, 
painting them as sportive Loves, with doves, 
torches, bows and arrows, and with every 
conceivable emblem of the playful little 
god of Hymen. 

Boucher’s best period was marked by 
such resplendent compositions as “ Vénus 
descendant de son chaise,” ‘“ La Naissance 
de Vénus,” and “ Diane sortant du Bain,” 
now in the Louvre. 

On April 15th, 1742, the King sent 
Boucher a present of four hundred livres, 
as a testimony of His Majesty’s apprecia- 
tion for the last of these pictures. 

The decoration of the Hotel de Soubise 
found Boucher busy along with C. Parrocel, 
C. Van Loo, J. Restout, C. J. Natoire, 
and Trémollitre. Whilst so engaged, 
Count de Tessin, the celebrated Swedish 
collector, visited Paris, partly on his own 
account and partly on that of his Sovereign. 
Two men attracted him, Chardin and 
Boucher. He first commissioned Chardin, 
on behalf of the Royal Gallery at 
Stockholm, but, finding out his dilatory 
way of going about his work, the Count 
turned to Boucher, of he said, 
“Boucher va plus vit.” 


whom 


“The Prince of Decorative-painters ” 
rapidly finished four panels, “The four 
parts of the Day,” which are 
Stockholm. 

Boucher had his Chinese period. He 
did much work alongside of Watteau’s at 
the Chateau de la Muette, but in a bolder 
and freer manner. 

His prolific palette produced endless 
heads, profiles, coiffures, busts, costumes, 
and genre of all sorts and_ kinds; 
animals, birds, monsters, “Coins de 
Village,” bits of landscape, rustic buildings, 
trees, flowers—in a word, everything—with 
a vigour and a skill worthy of the great 
Michael Angelo. This fecundity of labour 
gained for Boucher yet another soudbriguet : 
“C’est artiste universelle” — “C'est le 
peintre du Siécle”; he was even spoken 
of as “ The Anacreon of Painters ” ! 

His appointment as “ Décorateur-en-chef 


now at 
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de Opéra” came in 1746. It was the post 
of all others he craved, for it set him exactly 
in the element he loved best—among lovely 
and bewitching instructresses. His pencil 
and his brush ran across his canvas, his 
paper, and his panel, imprinting sweetest 
of kisses from cherry-ripe lips, 
and dancing along with sylph- 
like feet and supple limbs. 
He enclosed his actresses 
and his dancers in suites of 
scenery and “flies,” such as 
even Paris had never seen. 
His imagination evoked a new 
school, and all good scene- 
painting looks back to Bou- 
cher as its originator. 
Everybody, from the King 
downwards, was in ecstacies, 
and Boucher lived—as he 
loved—a charmed life upon 
the amber crest of the wave 
of popular applause. 
But now anothe~ and even 
more fascinating vista opened 
before the intoxicated artist, 
and a fairy wand held by a 
delicate hand revealed to him 
a new Queen of EBeauty—La 
Pompadour. 


Through the laxity of 


Louis’s rule and love of p'ea- 


sure, Marie Antoinette Pois- 
son, the divorced wife of M. 
L. d’Etoilles, and the king’s 
prime favourite, whom he 
created Marquise de Pompa- 
dour, acquired an influence, 
which manifested itself not 
only in the life of the Court, 
but in the entire control of 
the political affairs of France, 
for more than twenty years. 

At fifteen she was strikingly 
beautiful and captivating, bril- 
liant in repartée, and a perfect woman of the 
world. She developed into the most fas- 
cinating woman of the time. She dressed 
with consummate taste, and was the acknow- 
ledged leader of fun and fashion. The ré/e 
she set herself was the amusement for the 
king. 
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She called to her aid everybody who 
could in any way minister to her object. 
Inspired with artistic ideas she gave her 
patronage lavishly to artists of all schools, 
and encouraged Art-crafts in every possible 
way. 


a 


After the original drawing, by Francois Boucher, at the Victoria and Albert 


Museum. 


FRONTISPIECE TO “LE LIVRE DES FONTAINES.” 


(Done for and with Mme. de Pompad ur.) 


In Boucher La Pompadour found a man 
after her own heart. He entered enthusias- 
tically into all her projects, and took a leading 
part in all the amusements, and, be it said, 
also in some of the intrigues of the Court. 

The decorations of the King’s bed-cham- 
ber in the Chateau de Marly no less than 








Photo by J. Kuhn, Paris. 
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those in her own Chiteau de Bellevue were 
entrusted to Boucher. He also designed 
and painted the decorations in the Magic 
Boudoir at the Hdétel de l’Arsenal. Four 
of the latter panels are now in the Wallace 
Collection, and are entitled “The Visit of 
Venus to Vulcan,” “Venus and Mars sur- 
prised by Vulcan,” “The Judgment of 
Paris,” and “Cupid a Captive”; they are 
amongst his very best compositions. 

Two other splendid panels at the Wallace 
Collection are “The Rising of the Sun” 
and “The Setting of the Sun,” were de- 
signed for reproduction in 
Gobelins in 1753. 


tapestry at 


Boucher painted his charming patroness 
several times. Some of these portraits were 
in classical pose, ‘La Muse Erato,” “La 
Muse Clio” ; indeed, she was Boucher’s 
Muse far excellence. One of the most ele- 
gant and most lovely presentments of the 
lovely marchioness is in the National Gallery 
of Scotland, at Edinburgh. It is a perfect 
dream of pink “ carnations,” garnished with 
the softest and most beautifully blending 
blues and violets. It is dated 1757. 

soucher was La Pompadour’s master of 
engraving. His own facility and delicacy 
with point and graver she speedily acquired. 
Several plates marked by great freedom for 
albums, frontispieces of books, and visiting- 
cards, and many other of fashion’s foibles, 
bear the embossed initials “ P.” “ B.” 

But La Pompadour has come down to 
posterity as the foundress of the world- 
famous manufactory of porcelain at Sévres. 
She employed Boucher to design exquisite 
little medallions rustic 
and amorous scenes—very much after the 
manner of Watteau—and surrounded and 
decorated with lovely floral garlands, or 
linked together by conventional arabesques, 
which were applied to the moulded vases. 
She also obtained from his versatile hand 
beauteous little figurines. 


and cameos with 


These were single figures or groups 
modelled very finely in wax or clay, which 
after baking became biscuit china of the 
most delicate description. ‘They were used 
for the decoration of clocks, candelabra, 
sconces, cabinets, and many another odset 


dart. 
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Very many, too, of Boucher’s Pastorals 
and Bergerades, which he executed with 
astonishing rapidity during this brilliant 
period, were copied by the fair mar- 
chioness, and were scattered far and wide 
all over Europe, and to this day find places 
of honour in many a private picture-gallery. 
Some of these were in colours, some in 
grisaille, and some in black pencil on a 
grey or cream ground touched up with 
colours, and finished in pastel. They are 
tokens alike of Boucher’s assiduity and of 
his lavish worship at his Temple of 
Beauty. 

When La Pompadour died in 
Boucher lost his best friend. 


1764 
He was for 
a time inconsolable, and actually ceased to 
paint, saying, “ The sunshine has gone out 
of my life!” 

His position, however, was quite assured, 
indeed no painter since Charles Le Brun 
has occupied anything like such a com- 
manding place in French Art. 

The year after the death of the mar- 
chioness, Boucher was appointed First 
Painter to the King, in succession to Carle 
Van Loo. The appointment was made 


directly by Louis, and was accompanied by 
the following gracious rescript: “ The King 


recognises your talent. The distinction is 
not only flattering to you, but it is in 
accord with public opinion as well.” 

The Master’s popularity had now reached 
its zenith. The King treated him as an 
equal, and greatly enjoyed his society. 
Every door was opened to him, and every- 
body begged something—a mere trifle— 
of his hand. 

Boucher’s prices advanced with his popu- 
larity. In 1765 he boasted that he was 
“making 50,000 francs a year, in addition 
to his Court salary of 6,000 francs as King’s 
Painter.” 

Not only did he live like a prince in the 
lap of luxury, but he lavished money right 
and left among struggling and less fortunate 
brother artists. In every cause of charity 
he was foremost; the very ardency of his 
character projected itself into all the charit- 
able schemes of philanthropists. It was a 
common saying: “ Let us ask Boucher.” 


A immense success socially, Boucher 
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followed the trend of his time—the collec- 
tion of art treasures of all sorts. He filled 
his studio at the Louvre with artistic furni- 
ture, tapestries, brocades, marqueterie, céla- 
don porcelain, cabinets full of precious 
stones, rare Limoges enamels, Italian 
bronzes, Greek terra-cottas, Venetian glass, 
etc., etc. 

“Of pictures Boucher had,” writes M. 
Michel, “examples of Rubens, Sébastien 
Conca, Andrea del Sarto, Correggio Jor- 
daens, J. Ruysdael, Teniers, Van Goyen, 
Pietro da Cortona, and Watteau.” 

His special hobby, however, was the col- 
lection of drawings and studies. He was 
undoubtedly the first who set the fashion 
of acquiring such art-treasures. The pos- 
session of a portfolio, or of even a few 
examples, betokened good taste, and a cer- 
tain position in society. This vogue was of 
great benefit to artists, and furnished them 
with a new market for their wares. 

At the sale of his effects, in 1771, Bou- 
cher’s collection of drawings, which con- 
tained examples of all the most famous 
masters in Europe, and included at least 
one sketch by Gainsborough, was sold in 
bundles, which were greedily snapped up 
by both public and private buyers. Hence, 
our own London museums and those of 
the Louvre in Paris and the Albertina in 
Vienna were vastly enriched. 

Perhaps no painter ever excited such 
violent animosity among_ ill-conditioned 
critics as did Boucher Diderot led the 
way—that most jejune and hypocritical 
of men. He hated Boucher because of his 
optimism, his brilliance, his success, and 
his nobleness. ‘This man,” he wrote, 
“takes up his brush to show me nudities 
. » » Llike to see them well enough, but 
I don’t like anyone to show me them!” 

Boucher only shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled good-naturedly. “See,” said 
he, “they can do me no harm.” 

‘To pay them out he sent to all his 
friends a kind of picture round-robin, 
which was engraved by Le Bas. The sub- 
ject was as follows: Before an easel, sup- 
porting a piece of tapestry all over cupids, 
sits a young girl bent double and gagged, 
with her pallette in her hand; her aspect 
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is wild, and she is turning away her head 
not to see the sinister group behind her— 
personating Dense Ignorance, Mean Envy, 
and Fierce Hatred (Diderot’s features !)— 
who are consulting together. In the back- 
ground is a jackass braying ! 

Among friendly critics the Abbé le Blanc 
and the Abbé “F.” flouted the idea of in- 
decency in Boucher’s pictures. They 
testified that, “in order to paint nature 
truthfully, Boucher had done nothing 
more than ask Venus to loose her girdle.” 

M. Mariette, famous as a connoisseur 
and a writer, speaks of Boucher as of one 
who has: bestowed much distinction upon 
the French School. “All his work,” he 
says, “is admirable, whatever coarseness— 
so called—may be detected in his manner 
is a test of truth, and marks the ability of 
the painter in making nature beautiful.” 

Boucher’s end came _ suddenly, and 
offered by its lonesomeness a striking con- 
trast to the busy life he had lived—the 
favourite of fortune and the centre of all 
that was bright and merry in the Gay City. 

He was alone in his studio early one 
brilliant summer morning, when a pupil 
knocked at the door and opened it. 

“Do not enter,” said the Master in a 
quiet voice. The young fellow gently 
closed the door and withdrew. 

One short hour after, Francois Boucher 
was found dying seated in his painting 
chair—his brush in his hand—before the 
easel, whereon was an unfinished picture, 
the paint still wet, of “Vénus a son toilette.” 

True to the last in his devotion to 
women, and faithful to the Cult of Beauty, 
the Prince of Decorative-painters died on 
May 30th, 1770. 

It was David, his pupil, who at his 
funeral at Saint Germain JlAuxerrois 
uttered the famous mot, which became the 
legend of his Master’s career: “L’est pas 
Boucher que veut?” 





THE ART OF FRANCOIS BOUCHER. 
Boucher was one of those men who 
represent the taste of an epoch. He not 
only incarnated and impersonated the taste 
of the eighteenth century in his special 
Cult of Beauty, but he fearlessly and faith- 
fully expressed it. 
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After the painting by F. Boucher. 


UN 


His in the “Libro d’Oro” or 
French Art is marked with the superlative 
of the most brilliant flesh tints. 
What Watteau exquisitely conceived and 


place 
colours 


projected, Boucher developed and enlarged. 
The “ Maistre-Peintre des Fétes Galantes” 


fascinates with his ideality, whilst the 


By kind permission of Mr. J. Humphry Ward. 


PASTORAL. 


“Peintre du Siecle ” ravishes by his reality. 


“The art of Boucher,” writes M. J. 
Restout—his contemporary—“ was always 
Nature ; but Nature re-clothed, with all the 
allurements which attract ordinary eyes, and 
which can only be depicted by a genius.” 


“He found Nature perhaps, a trifle too 
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green,” M. C. Blanc, “and _ too 
studently illuminated. His friend, 
Nicolas Lancret, once answered a query of 
3oucher’s about the deficiencies of Nature. 
‘I’m of your opinion, Boucher, Nature 
wants harmony and seduction.’ ” 

The salient characteristics of Boucher’s 
are: 1. Fecundity of Imagination. 2. 
Facility in Drawing. 3. Elegance of 
Arrangement. 4. Seductiveness of Touch. 
5. Perfection of Colouring. 6. Fascination 
of Finish. 

The intense humanism of Boucher was 
the natural offspring of an ardent nature. 
What would you, with exuberant health, 
splendid physique, great mental ability, 
and ample means, but devotion at the 
shrine of Beauty? A generous providence 
lavished on him the richest gifts that 
man may enjoy. His environment 
pregnant with all that makes human life 
pleasurable. His associates—eminent for 
beauty of person and grace of mind—were 
full of the finest and freest of animal spirits, 
with supreme dedication to the Art they all 
worshipped. Everything he did was the 
natural outcome of his personality. Each 
Venus, Diana, and Cupid was but a part 
of his life’s history, and each took its place 
without effort or remorse in his life’s work.- 

As a draughtsman and colourist he 
combined many of the characteristics of 
Michael Angelo and of Peter Paul Rubens. 
No one was more astonished at Boucher’s 
manner than Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
visited him in his studio at the Louvre, 
and found him working away with light- 
ning speed upon an immense canvas, with- 
out model or study of any kind. He has 
left on record that “no one can do as 
Boucher does.” 

Boucher’s “carnations” are almost as 
fine as, and far more pulsating than, those 
of the greatest painters. With them he 
agreed in his use of lake, or deep rose, for 
cheeks and lips, ears, toes and fingers— 
only his prodigality is more generous. 

His contours, whether foreshortened or 
not, leave nothing to be desired ; they are 
marked by a perfect technique and an abso- 
lute knowledge of the human form divine. 

His arrangement is emphatic for its 


says 


was 
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truth, ease, and attractiveness. To say 
he painted indecent pictures is false. He 
just painted what he felt, and his experi- 
ence is that of every other man who is 
honest enough to call a spade a spade. 
Boucher was not a hypocrite. 

He knew exactly the secret of preserving 
to each object its proper value and colour. 
His gradations of colours—perfectly con- 
trasted—are delicious. His landscapes are 
ever holding courtships among themselves. 

Boucher’s touch —“ élégante et spirit- 
uelle,” as M. de Baudicour calls it in 
large—rivals Watteau’s. 

Where his touch is so excellent is in the 
expression of the features of his figures. 
No one surpassed him in artless smile and 
secret eye-flash. 

All the foibles and fashions of the day 
are done to line and dot. Delicate chiffons 
play a striking 7é/e in history at all times ; 
Boucher has caught their fringe and their 
fold, and his Art rejoices in them. 

His clair obscur is very beautiful. Tlumin- 
ation comes from all four corners of his 
composition. His lights are d/anc caillé. 
He has a delicious pearly tone which 
blends the softness of ivory with the reflec- 
tions of the opal. 

In his earlier work “ lily-rose carnations’ 
seem to unite their charms, but in his later 
creations the purple fragrance of the violet 
is dominant. 

The finish, too, is very convincing ; 
nothing is overdone; perhaps something 
is left to the imagination of the beholder, 
who cannot fail to feel some of the magic 


of Boucher’s cachet. 
7 * * + * * 


’ 


The sale of Mr. R. Vaile’s pictures lately 
gave admirers of French Art a perfectly 
delightful opportunity of enlarging their 
sympathy for, and admiration of, Boucher’s 
manner, which may have had a gratifying 
inception at the Wallace Collection or in 
foreign galleries. 

The suite, especially of ‘‘The Fortune 
Teller,” “The Love Message,” ‘ Love’s 
Offering,” and “ Evening,” exhibited all 
the varied charms of the brush of the 
Prince of Decorative-painters. These four 
large panels realised £24,415! 





THE LAUTERBRUNNEN VALLEY, 


SHOWING 


THE STAULBACH FALLS. 


BETWEEN THE HILLS 


By HENRY LEE 


Illustrated after Photographs by G. R. 


I. 
Le E Lauterbrunnen Valley is the upper 
portion of that great gash which runs 
up from Interlaken into the heart of the 
Alps the Oberland. It is 
particularly noticeable for the splendid 
abruptness of steep rock walls, which in 


Bernese 


many places rise nearly two thousand feet 


sheer. Its sides are, thus, inevitably 
scored with gaunt channels, down which 
every summer sends a recurring series of 
minor avalanches. Over its also 
falls an unrivalled variety of waterfalls ; 
one at least the Staubbach, or “ Sprayfall,” 


is of almost world-wide reputation. 


crags 


Every 
peak along its course is named, and has its 
story, from the giant Jungfrau to the Black 
Moénch—so called from the uncompromising 
nakedness of scarp and shoulder, which 
defy lodgment to even 


Alpine — snows. 


Ballance 


One who is versed in climbing lore might 
write long books on the history of these 
peaks, but the aim of the present paper is 
far less violent. 

I would woo your eyes from the surpassing 
glory of the snows, seemingly even more 
white than the sunlight, such is their con- 
trast to the intense purple-blue of the sky ; 
I would bring your gaze even lower than 
precipice and waterfall, to the breast of the 
valley itself. There you will find beauties 
enough, less emotional, less intense, but 
from the very intimacy of their quietude, 
perhaps, more perfect. Then by contrast- 
ing the low with the high, the humble with 
the immense, you will see the great artificer, 
Nature, in the perfect glory of achievement. 
You will find arrangement and composition 
so truly balanced that they are the despair 
of the artist ; colour so valued by colour 
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that no mortal palette may dare aspire in 
rivalry. 

Look at this photograph of a valley side, 
taken towards evening, but before the light 
has begun to fail. See how the spire of 
each pine has a place in the perfect whole, 
how the tree asserts its equality, and more 
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a sapphire, an intensity of blue, which is not 
to be estimated by speech, but thence 
downwards the colour changes by infinite, 
yet perceptible stages until the distance is 
almost black. And over the face of it all, 
heeding nothing of the lights beneath, the 
moving clouds come and go, gathering up 


THE SPIRE OF EACH PINE HAS A PLACE IN THE 
PERFECT WHOLE. 


than equality, with the giant peaks behind. 
Under their dark green branches the ground 
is warm with the glow of massed alpenrose. 
Below them the valley stretches into a dim 
blue distance, and above, beyond the peaks 


whose insistent note is mellowed with 
shadow and space, the sky changes from 
gradation to gradation. Overhead, it is of 


into themselves all those varied hues of 
land and sky, rose with the faint pink of the 
coming alpenglow, white with the chastity 
of the snow-dress of the peaks. From them 
to the valley’s ultimate end is change 
indeed. Here the child torrent breaks out 
through a gorge so narrow as to be visible 
only when one stands directly in front of the 
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cleft. It plunges foaming away over stone 
and boulder, and its banks are so fringed 
with trailing flowers and herbs, that the 
very glacier water has a taste of their 
perfume. And the closing walls crowd 
upon you, till, under the feet of the noon- 
day sun, you seem to stand in a valley of 
great shadow, Half-a-mile, and the scene 
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the writer. “There is an eagle! Those 
birds never die!” This bird, the one 
small thing that was tangible and alive, 
was to his mind the sum and incarna- 
tion of thoughts “‘that do lie too deep” 
for logical symbol of 
the eternal spirit whose existence he 
felt so acutely, that he must find some 


expression — a 


HERE THE CHILD TORRENT BREAKS THROUGH A GORGE. 


changes once more. You walk the edge of 
the precipice along a tree-shaded path. 
Far above sails an eagle, so high that he 
seems a mere speck on space. His effect 
on the mind, as he hangs apparently 
motionless in the empyrean, can: best be 
rendered by a remark which fell from a 
peasant’s lips, as he pointed such a bird to 
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concrete point on which to hang his 
thought. 

Somewhere or other in one of his books, 
Richard Jefferies—high priest of English 
nature—confesses that in face of some of 
the country’s moods he found himself in, 
as it were, a sort of stupor, filled with 
feelings so vast as to be _ inarticulate. 

PP 
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Hours afterwards the impressions which 
have been crowded, unnoticed, into the 
brief moments of such an expericnce begin 
to unroll. You remember that the 
branches of a certain tree were curiously 
malformed, that the specimen of a common 
flower at your feet was coloured in most 
uncommon fashion. 


will 


While you were lost, 
overwhelmed by the inexpressible whole, 
memory was subconsciously at work, piling 
up untold details and facts, ready to leap 
into life and render her store of accumu- 


vm 


gm 


OLD FOOT BRIDGE ON 


lated trifles at the hour of need. It is thus 
that what we call imagination moves in a 
great writer or poet, or that the imaginary 
painter are like 
nothing that ever was on hill or field, but 


landscapes of a great 
are in every detail perfectly true to some- 
thing 
under the immemorial skies. 


noted, something once observed, 

There is degree and kind in all things, 
and the feeling of Richard Jefferies can be 
felt among the mountains no less than in 
the intimate recesses of English nature. 
there, even more 


Pernaps it is, over- 
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whelming. ‘Take this picture of a path 
which winds along the steep valley wall 
towards the upper where the 
Oberland villages perch at the foot of yet 
higher Alps. As it stands in the June 
sunshine this landscape needs little better- 
ment. But imagine a time when the clouds, 
which are now lying like a misty foil 
behind the distant peaks, shall have let 
down an impermeable 
summits. 


meadows 


veil their 
Above the sky is clear, and 
below nothing mars the 


upon 


full brightness of 


THE LUTCHINE RIVER. 


day, but the giant tops are lost in misty 
drapery. A little breeze arises and the 
folds of cloud boil and eddy. Suddenly 
there is a blinding flash, and one after 
another great fields of gleaming white 
thrust out their heads from the still white 
covering. In many ways and scenes you 
may feel the ever-present ‘ imminence ” 
of a higher power, the eternal unaccount- 
able something, inexplicable by science or 
philosphy, but there is no single manifesta- 
tion of the actual which is more emphatically 
suggestive than this sight of a high peak 





IN THE GRINDELWALD VALLEY: THE WETTERHORN IN THE DISTANCE, 


A PATH WHICH WINDS ALONG THE STEEP VALLEY WALL TOWARDS THE 
UPPER MEADOWS. 
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balanced, to all 
space. 


it :-— 


appearance, in central 
“Prometheus” knew 


Shelley’s 


“ 


the realm 
Of Demogorgon, and the mighty portal, 
Whence the oracular vapour is hurled up, 
Which lonely men 
youth. .. 


drink wandering in their 


Wonderful! 
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And far on high the keen sky cleaving mountains 
‘ icy spires of sunlike radiance .. . 
The vale is girdled with their walls 
Look how the gusty sea of mist is breaking ; 
The fragments of the cloud are scattered up ; 

. I see thin shapes within the mist, 
A countenance with beckoning smiles; there 

burns 

An azure fire within its golden locks.” 


OLD MILL HOUSE UNDER THE FIESCHERHORN, 


Look ere the vapour dim thy brain: 

Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 

As a lake, paving in the morning sky, 

With azure waves which burst in silver light. 

Bekold it, rolling on 

Under the curdling winds, and islanding 

This peak 

Encinctured : 
wind - enchanted shapes 


midway, around, 


of wandering 
mist ; 


“ |Vords, idle words /” but words, at least, 
able to confess the mystery of these Alpine 
peaks seen through the seas of cloud. 


Ri. 


You may tell the character of a nation 
—has not Ruskin said it !—by its archi- 


tecture. The Greek loved his sun 
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and light; he set his roof upon clean- 
drawn pillars, he decorated their capitals 
with the leaves and forms which 
ready to hand, and his architecture was at 
its zenith. The classic style was as lucid 
and precise as the classic mind, but “ other 
conditions other minds,” and the Teuton 


were 


1 
\ 
PrN 


/ 


Y 
oe on 


OLD SAWMILL IN THE 
IN THE 


built his cathedrals. How he developed 
those lines which make of Cologne Cathedral 
one of the wonders of all time, this is not 
the place to discuss. But, first or last, he 
modelled his arch on the forest pine, which 
girdled his homesteads, and this is the sum 
and the foundation of Gothic glories in 
stone. The Switzer dwelt among other 
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scenes. He was poor, and, from the 
nature of his country, questions of transport 
entered largely into the building account ; 
also he had no time to ponder and evolve 
a great “‘style.” So, while he dwelt among 
richer quarries than are to be found else- 
where in Europe, his houses are still 


os 


LUTCHINE, WITH THE EIGER 
BACKGROUND. 


Because of 
be broad 


Because of 


fashioned largely out of wood. 
the their eaves must 
and overhang the walls. 

the their walls do not rise 
more a second the tilt of 
is not great and is heavily 
weighted down with and their 
windows are furnished with strong wooden 


snow 


storms 
than 
the roofs 


storey, 


stones, 
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shutters. Lastly, the site of a house is a 
matter of import, too often of life itself. 
They stand out in the open valley, or they 
are sheltered under an overhanging crag. 
These are the causes, and these the ele- 
ments, of their peculiar beauty of form. 
Colour follows suit. 
surrounding nature, green and brown of 
the forest and meadow, white of the snows. 
In Italian-Switzerland, or by the French 
frontier, other ideals and other characters 
mingle with, or overshadow, the native 


THE 


It is the scheme of 
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In the open valley it is squat and comfort- 
able, with an outside ladderway to serve as 
staircase, and verandahs of a kind, often 
used as a store-place for the winter’s supply 


of fuel-logs or other household stuff. More 


likely than not the entire lower, or ground, 


floor will serve as a hen-house and stock- 
yard combined, for in this one characteristic © 
the Swiss and Irish peasant are not so far 
removed in manners, unless it be that the 
former prefers a slightly more marked degree 
of separation between owner and beast. 


IN THE SERTIG THAL. 


style. ‘The true Swiss church is a Puritan 
structure indeed, whitewash, clay, and 
timber, with—but by no means always—-a 
foundation Its attempt at a 
Where the Italian 
element intervenes it is tall and apes the 
campanile in form, and its face is painted 
with gaudy and terrible Passions and 
Madonnas. But that is Southward—in the 
Oberland they are Swiss of the Swiss. 
Here, cottage or more pretentious farm, 
the buildings are all of the one type—the 
typical “Swiss” as a stranger may call it. 


of stone. 
tower is apologetic. 


When the house has, for any reason, to 
be placed under the valley wall, fear of 
landslides and avalanches has taught the 
native to secure his position by choosing a 
spot which is protected by a foothill, crag, 
or grove of trees. In the particular case of 
which two pictures illustrate this article, the 
dwelling-house is built right over the primi- 
tive wooden troughs which carry the supply 
of water on which the owner’s mill depends. 
The mill is immediately behind the main 
building, and farther up the valley you 
may catch a glimpse of one of those 
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quaint roofed bridges, which have their part 


in the memory of most visitors to 


the older cantons. Originally covered no 
less for the purpose of saving the bridge 
from destruction, under the accumulated 
weight of five months’ snow-fall, than to 
assure unhindered means of crossing the 
stream even in the worst of weather, these 
sheltered roadways have in many cases 
offered a welcome scene of winter employ- 
ment. The Switzer has 
apt carver, and when he had carved his 
chairs and furniture and 
while the foreign toy market of to-day was 
still undreamed of, his busy hands turned 
the 
part of his daily life. 
Nowadays he builds bridges of stone and 


always been an 


and roof-tree, 


to beautifying bridge which was 


so essential a 


steel like any other vandal, and the glory 
of their forerunners is passing out of the 
land. 

III. 

The beauty of this land is not limited 
to the naked grandeurs of the peaks 
or the richer landscape of the valleys. At 
scarcely any point can you escape the 
sound of running waters, and everywhere 
you may catch their glancing light, where 
they pour an eternal stream through middle 
space. It would be easy to set down their 
names, but it is little they would convey to 
one who has never seen, and cannot there- 
There is the 
“¢ Spray-fall,” whose waters tumble in clouds 
of spray, so scattered are they by their 
three-hundred foot plunge from crest to 
base ; and this “Staubbach” is only the 
greatest of its kind. All down the ¢ha/ you 
them, great and small, some 
touching rock three or four times in the 
descent, and at each touch spurting up in 
glistening showers of rainbow spray. Then 
there is the real “ Rainbow-fall,” whose leap 
is much less, and which issues from so 
narrow a cleft that its waters are not dis- 
sipated, but shoot out from the rock in a 
whirling column, so that a man may stand 
within a hollow arch of moving glass, and 
himself dry, look out on the world through 
arainbow. For so swift and so smooth is 


fore realise their meaning. 


can see 
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the rush of this water, that from its under 
side the eye can hardly realise that the veil 
is moving liquid. This is wonderful, but 
more wonderful another stream which lies 
hidden among trees on the ascent at the 
higher side of the valley. Here a smaller 
glen runs down to join the main gorge. It 


is narrow and precipitous, and exposed in 


a particular degree to the chances of land- 
slide and avalanche. ‘Thus it happened 
that, when the frost went and the snows 
began to melt one spring, the gathered 
waters found their way of escape blocked by 
a huge rock, securely wedged and immov- 
able. 


immense was the 


monster’s weight, and so closely did it fit 


Morec ver, SO 


between the sides of their old channel, that 
the stream could neither force it nor rend 
a side issue. First it rose till the waterhead 
overtopped the obstruction, and so for long 
years the current tumbled over its summit. 
But down below the surface, unseen and 
unguessed, there must have been a depres- 
sion in the face of the rock, and against 
this the water held a chance boulder. 
Always chafing and twisting the stone in its 
socket, an action was set up like that of the 
“glacier-gardens” which are exhibited to 
tourists at other well-known places. And so, 
after no man knows how many years, nor 
how long since, the water drilled out a 
circular hole through the heart of the live 
rock, whence it spouts in a stream as true as 
though it were delivered from the end of a 
water company’s main at high pressure. 

About the feet of falls, and all 
around them, earth is a bed of flowers. 
Alpenrose girdles their sides, and in the 
undergrowth are great lilies, red and 
orange, with here and there that orchid 
which is called Venus’s Slipper, and a 
thousand others. The wild briar takes on 
a crimson which might shame its English 
sister, and all the flowers cre of a size 
which is elsewhere reached only by high 
cultivation. No man sees them nor are 
they cared for, yet I Fioretti, these little 
flowers of the field, have become great, and 
glorious, unmatched by any garden in the 
world. 


these 
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CHATEAU OF SAINT GERMAIN-EN-LAYE IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 


SAINT GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


By ROSAMOND CHAPLIN 


HE old palace of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
standing though it does on French 
soil, and belonging exclusively to France, 
has, I think, notwithstanding, a special claim 
to the regard and attention of Englishmen, 
from having been so intimately connected 
with the royal house of Stuart—that house 
whose members were destined for a time 
to reign as sovereigns, to suffer adversity so 
grievous as to be unparalleled in the history 
of any other family, and then to disappear 
for ever into the mists of obscurity and 
oblivion, leaving behind them only the 
memory of their ancient name. 
“Si quelque chose,” says Voltaire, 
“justifie ceux qui croient 4 une fatalité 

a laquelle rien ne peut se soustraire, c’est 

cette suite continuelle de malheurs qui 

a persecuté la maison des Stuarts pen- 

dant plus de trois siécles.” 

In striking contrast to the sparkling mag- 
nificence of Versailles, there is an air of 
gloom and depression about Saint Germain, 
and a sadness seems to linger about it 
which even the bright rays of the summer 
sunshine cannot altogether disperse. 

It may be that it is the antiquity of the 
place which gives rise to this impression of 
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sadness—that it is merely the solemnity 
which age imparts, the grey mantle of Time 
encircling it within its folds; or it may be 
from the fact that there have been sad 
hearts behind those walls—hearts made sad 
by disappointed hopes and past failures, 
hearts filled with the thoughts of lost oppor- 
tunities and the vanity of earthly things, 
hearts which might truly have echoed the 
despairing words which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of the imprisoned Richard 
II. :— 


** And nothing can we call our own but death ; 
And that small model of the barren earth, 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of Kings.”’ 


For what a sad story is that of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, the daughter of a king, 
and the wife of a king; but destined to 
lose crown, kingdom, and husband, and 
become herself an exile. And an even 
sadder story is that of her son, James II., 
driven forth from his kingdom by his own 
subjects, with the consent of his own 
family, passing his latter years in a foreign 
land, dependent on the generosity of the 
king who had protected him, grieving over 
all he had lost, and having the additional 
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sorrow of self-reproach, and the ever- 
present thought that but for his own errors 
he might still have been on the throne of 
his ancestors. 

And the son of James—an exile from 
his cradle, a witness to the tears and sighs 
of his parents, and growing up to see the 
heritage which should descend to him by 
right in the possession of a stranger. 

And there have been others, forgotten 
now, perhaps, but whose names shine forth 
in the records of the age as_ splendid 
examples of fidelity and devotion, who 
have spent long years of exile here, not 
deeming the renunciation of country, 
home, and possessions too great, when 
made for the sake of those who had 
shown them kindness in the days of their 
prosperity. 

These things are past now, and the sad 
kings and queens, with their faithful fol- 
lowers, have long since joined the great 
procession which returns no more ; but this 
French home of theirs will ever be a re- 
minder of the uncertainty of earthly joys, 
for within its walls there has been proved 
to the utmost the truth of the poet’s 
aphorism* that, “a sorrow’s crown of sor- 
row is remembering happier things.” 

Robert, King of France, surnamed the 
Pious, who. reigncd from gg6 to 1031, 
was, we are told, so much occupied with 
religious observances, that the government 
of his kingdom was entirely neglected. 
He, however, appears to have endeavoured 
worthily to fulfil his duties towards his 
subjects, and his charity and kindness, 
although perhaps misdirected, were never- 
theless unbounded. During this reign, 
and no doubt by this pious king himself, 
there was erected in the heart of the great 
forest of Silva Ledia a monastery and 
chapel, which were dedicated to Saint 
Germanus, and it is from these monastic 
buildings of Saint Germanus that the name 
Saint Germain-en-Laye is derived. 

The chateau of Saint Germain was com- 
menced by Charles V. in 1367. The 
building of it was carried on by Francis I., 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 


Nella miseria.— 
Dante's “‘ Inferno," Book V., St. 121, 
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and from his time down to 1682, when 
Louis XIV. left it for Versailles, it was one 
of the chief residences of the French Court. 
Two kings of the House of Valois were 
born here—Henri II. and Charles IX.—and 
it was during the reign of the former that 
the connection of Saint Germain with the 
House of Stuart begins, for here, where 
Catherine de Medici was holding the 
Court, came Mary Queen of Scots when 
she was brought to France as a child in 
1548. 

Mary’s voyage from Scotland to France 
had been one of danger and adventure 
Besides storms and other perils of the sea, 
she had narrowly escaped being captured 
by the English cruisers which her good 
cousin Elizabeth had ordered to intercept 
her. In spite, however, of all these 
dangers she arrived without harm on 
August 13th, 1548, at the little port of 
Roscoff, near Brest, and her journey from 
there to the Court was one continual 
triumphal progress. At every town 
through which she passed sovereign 
honours were accorded to her, and a 
zealous greeting awaited her. On Octo- 
ber 11th, 1548, she arrived with her 
following of Scottish nobility at the Cha- 
teau of Saint Germain. 

The youth, the beauty, the graceful man- 
ners of the child-queen all contributed to 
create the most profound interest in her at 
the Court of France. She immediately 
became the centre of an adoring and ad- 
miring throng, who could talk and think 
of nothing else, and were indefatigable in 
their attentions towards her and _ their 
endeavours to please her. 

King Henry II., who was absent at the 
marriage festivities of Jeanne d’Albret and 
Antoine de Bourbon at the time of Mary’s 
arrival, hurried back with all speed to Saint 
Germain, and was charmed with the young 
sovereign, pronouncing her to be the most 
perfect child he had ever seen.* 

Mary could only speak her own native 
language of Scotland, which the celebrated 
French historian, Brant6me,f called a. bar- 
barous, rough, ill-sounding language; but 

*“La plus parfaite enfant que je ne vis jamais.” 

+ Brantome, born about 1540, died 1614. 
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he added, that accompanied with so much 
grace it became beautiful and very agree- 
able. The Cardinal de Lorraine, enthu- 
siastic in her praises, wrote in 1553 that 
among daughters of noble or commoner 
he had the 
kingdom. 


never seen her equal in 

Mary Stuart remained in France for thir- 
teen years, a large portion of which time 
was spent at Saint Germain. On July 
24th, 1561, just before her departure for 
Scotland, a féte in her honour was held at 
the chateau, which though intended for a 
festive occasion, must have been a sad one 
for the Queen, as she was now to bid fare- 
well to the place so full of happy memo- 
ries for her. 

Often during the dark and troublous 
years of her after-life, when surrounded by 
rivalry, lawlessness, and intrigue—when 
misfortune after misfortune came crowd- 
ing upon her, and unfaithfulness and dis- 
loyalty seemed to triumph over truth, her 
thoughts must have strayed back to the 
chateau on the banks of the Seine, where 
not a cloud ever marred the bright sun- 
shine of her brilliant youth. 

Henri IV. spent much time at Saint 
Germain, and had so great a love for the 
place that he granted to the inhabitants of 
the town the special favour of exemption 
from all taxes—a prerogative which they en- 
joyed until the Revolution. ‘This king, not 
finding the old chateau sumptuous enough 
for his tastes, erected a second palace of a 
most elaborate and beautiful design, sur- 
rounding it with lovely Italian gardens, 
which extended down in five terraces to 
the river Seine. This palace was destroyed 
in Louis XVI.’s time, either at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, or pre- 
viously, and nothing now remains of it 
but a small building known as the Pavillon 
Henri IV., which is supposed to be the 
former chapel of Henri’s palace. 

Louis XIII. died in this palace of 
Henri IV. on May 14th, 1643. 

Louis XIV. was born in the old chateau 
of Saint Germain on September 16th, 
1638, and was baptised when he was five 
years old in the chapel of the same a few 
days before the death of his father, his 
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god-parents being Cardinal Mazarin and 
the Princess de Condé.* 

The youthful Louis, who from his cradle 
had been the object of the servile adulation 
of the courtiers, had already formed a very 
fair idea of his own importance, as the 
following anecdote proves :— 

After, the ceremony of, the baptism, the 
dying king having requested that the child 
might be bought to his room, asked him 
his name. “Je suis Louis XIV.” answered 


the boy. ‘Pas encore, mon fils, pas 
encore,” said the poor father. 
In 1644 came the fugitive Queen 


Henrietta Maria, seeking a place of refuge 
in her own land from the storm of revo- 
lution which had engulfed her husband’s 
throne, and was devastating England from 
one end to the other. 

The Queen of England landed at Brest, 
in Normandy, and proceeding to Paris, 
was most hospitably received there by her 
royal relations. She was conducted to the 
Louvre, “where the day following her 
arrival she received all the honours due to 
a queen, and to a queen a daughter of 
France.” 

‘Two years afterwards her son Charles 
Prince of Wales, arrived in France, where 
he seems, by his personal charms, to have 
created a very favourable impression. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier, “La 
Grande Mademoiselle,”{ who at one time 
entertained very serious thoughts of uniting 
herself in marriage with Charles, but who 
could not quite make up her mind to 
accept a king without a kingdom, des- 
cribes him at the time of his first arrival 
in France in 1646 as being “ rather tall for 
his age and having a fine head, black hair, 
a dark complexion, and tolerably agreeable 
in his demeanour.” t 

When the rebellion known as_ the 
Fronde broke out in Paris in August, 1548, 
the French Royal Family, who were at the 
Louvre at the time, wisely thought it 


* Charlotte de Montmorency, mother of the Grand 
Condé. 

t Mémoires de Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 

t Annie Marie Louise Henriette d’Orleans, daughter of 
Gaston de France, Duke of Orleans by his marriage with 
the Princesse de Bourbon Montpensier. 
sidered the greatest hciress in Europe. 


She was con- 
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expedient to place themselves at a safe 
distance from their loyal people in the 
capital, and so without delay they left for 
Saint Germain, escorted thither by the 





MARY 


STUART 


The chateau, however, 
probably somewhat un- 
expected advent of the Court, was not 
altogether prepared for its reception, and 
seems to have been tolerably uncomfort- 
able, most of the ordinary necessaries 


Prince de Condé. 
owing to the 
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and comforts of life altogether 
wanting. ‘The supply of food was so short 
that most of the retinue had to be dis- 


and that remained 


being 


missed, those were 


From a Print in the British Museum. 
AGE OF SIXTEEN. 
compelled perforce to content themselves 
with sleeping on beds composed of layers 
of straw. 
In fact, so great was the necessity in 
which the royal family found themselves 
at this time, that the Queen Regent, Anne 
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of Austria, was compelled, we are told, to 
pledge the Crown jewels in order to raise 
money. 

Henrietta Maria was then in Paris with 
her youngest daughter. She had pre- 
vious to this made a request to Cromwell 
to restore to her her dowry. This he had 
refused to do, giving as a reason that she 
had declined to be crowned with her 
husband on account of the difference of 
their religion. Being, therefore, thus de- 
prived of her own means, and the French 
Sovereigns, owing to their misfortunes, 
being unable to assist her, she suffered 
very considerable poverty at the com- 
mencement of the Fronde. 

She and the young Princess Henrietta 
were discovered one very cold morning 
in January by Cardinal de Retz, who had 
come to pay his respects to her, without 
even the comfort of fire. 

“Posterity,” said the good Cardinal, 
“will hardly believe that a princess of 
England, grand-daughter to Henry the 
Great, hath wanted a faggot in the month of 
January, in the eyes of the French Court.” 

When the Court returned to Paris at 
the conclusion of the first part of the 
Fronde, Queen Henrietta, who before the 
commencement of it had already spent 
some time at Saint Germain, now once 
more took up her abode there, being 
joined by her son, now King of England. 
She lived to see the Restoration, and died 
in 1669, at her chateau at Colombes, near 
Paris, and was buried at St. Denis. 

Louis XIV. greatly improved and beau- 
tified Saint Germain, which had been the 
home of his youth, and during the first 
forty years of his reign his chief residence ; 
he built the five great towers which en- 
circle the chateau, and he made also the 
magnificent terrace which is one of the 
principal features of the place. This ter- 
race, the work of Lenotre, is a broad, 
shady walk, one mile-and-a-half long, and 
is called by a great authority on the sub- 
ject, “one of the finest promenades in 
Europe.” On one side of this terrace is the 
forest of Saint Germain, more than 10,000 
acres in extent, and on the other side is a 
view beautiful in the extreme, no doubt 
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even more beautiful in the days of 
Louis XIV., when railways and other 
modern destroyers of the picturesque were 
unknown—a richly-wooded country watered 
by the River Seine, which winds through it 
like a sparkling ribbon; verdure-clad hills 
on either side, and far beyond, the city of 
Paris with its spires and domes, rising out 
of the blue haze of the far distance. 

But there was one point in that land- 
scape which did not please the Grand 
Monarque, and that was the grey towers 
of the cathedral of Saint Denis distinctly 
discernible in the direction of Vesinet ; 
for the King knew that beneath those 
towers was the royal burying-place, where, 
in spite of all his present glory, he would 
be one day laid. This constant reminder 
of death became at last distasteful to one 
who considered himself more or less im- 
mortal, and he determined that at least the 
view of his sepulchre should no longer be 
allowed to intrude itself upon his gaze, and 
so when the Palace of Versailles was com- 
pleted in 1682, he departed from Saint 
Germain, which from henceforth ceased to 
be a residence of the French Court. 

But the old chateau was destined to 
receive yet another king within its walls—- 
for Louis XIV. graciously lent it to James 
II. and his wife, Mary Beatrice of Modena, 
when they came with their first infant son 
as fugitives to France in December, 1688. 
Louis XIV. had been indefatigable in his 
assistance to James in the latter’s attempts 
to save his crown, supplying him with 
troops and money against William of 
Orange, and now when these attempts had 
failed, and James was driven forth from his 
kingdom, Louis extended to him a welcome 
so noble and magnanimous that it must 
ever command the admiration of posterity. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
consideration which the French King 
showed to his unfortunate cousin and his 
family in their adversity. “In truth,” says 
Lord Macaulay, “his conduct was marked 
by a chivalrous generosity and urbanity 
such as had not embellished the annals of 
Europe since the Black Prince had stood 
behind the chair of King John at the 
supper on the field of Poitiers.” 
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James had entrusted the Count de 
Lauzun, a French nobleman who had 
been well known in England, to escort the 
Queen and the young Prince of Wales to 








towards Paris, announced his intention of 
going himself to meet her on the road, and 
commanded that his family and the whole 
of his Court should accompany him in 


ex Co nas ; ATU af | 
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From an old Print in the British ninai 
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After the Painting by Largilliere. 


France, where after many vicissitudes they 
arrived at length, James himself following 
shortly afterwards. 

Louis XIV., who was at Versailles when 
he heard that Queen Mary was journeying 





state, in order to show her by his mark of 
respect, how honoured and pleased he was 
to receive her in his kingdom. 

And so he drove out from Versailles in a 
magnificent coach drawn by eight horses, 


t 
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and surrounded by a brilliant escort of 
musketeers, the royal princes and princesses, 
and the great nobility of France following 
in a hundred carriages, each drawn by six 
horses. 

When the messenger who had been 
despatched forward came galloping back 
to announce to the king that the Queen 
of England was close at hand, Louis 
descended from his coach, and walked 
bareheaded towards her carriage. Mary, 
on seeing the king, would have prostrated 
herself at his feet, but Louis instantly 


raised her, speaking gracious words of 


welcome, and assuring her of his great 
friendliness and goodwill towards her hus- 
band and herself, and then he conducted 
her and the young Prince of Wales to 
Saint Germain, the Queen driving with 
Louis in his own coach. 

King James, who had travelled from 
England by a different route, arrived the 
next day at the palace, where he was 
received with the greatest cordiality and 
affection by Louis, who had again driven 
here from Versailles in order to be the 
first to offer a friendly greeting to the 
fugitive. Every honour and attention that 
were possible were shown to the exiled king 
and queen ; they were surrounded at Saint 
Germain with a pomp and state as great, if 
not greater, than would have been the case 
had they been reigning sovereigns instead 
of uncrowned exiles. Louis not only 
granted them an annual income of £45,000, 
but commanded an additional £10,000 
should be sent to them for their personal 
expenses. “Le roi fait pour ces Majestés 
Anglaises des choses toute divines,” writes 
the Duchess of Orleans, whose valuable 
correspondence forms so important a part 
of the chronicles of the day ; “car n’est ce 
point étre ’image du Tout-puissant que de 
soutenir un roi chassé, trahi, abandonné ? 
La belle ame du roi se plait a jouer ce 
grand rdle.” * 

The good qualities of Louis certainly 
showed themselves on this occasion in a 


*“*The King does for these English Majesties things quite 
divine ; for is it not to be the image of the Most High to 
support an exiled, betrayed, and abandoned king? The 


—Correspordence de Madame. 


beautiful soul of the king rejoices to play this greafPart'™” 


very marked degree, and as a proof that his 
reception of James was no mere outburst of 
generosity on his part, he permitted him to 
live at Saint Germain for the rest of his life, 
a period of thirteen years, maintaining him 
during all this time almost entirely at his 
own expense, and doing all in his power for 
his comfort and amusement. 

But James did not at once give up all 
hope of regaining his lost kingdom. In 
1689 he went to Ireland to rally round 
him those willing to fight for his cause, 
and to strike a blow at the forces of 
William. 

Louis XIV., who had supplied him with 
everything that could possibly be required 
for the campaign, from ships, troops, and 
two millions of money, down to the silver 
vessels for his own personal use, took leave 
of him with the following memorable 
words :— 

“Monsieur, je vous vois partir avec 
douleur ; cependant je souhaite de ne 
jamais vous revoir, mais si vous revenez, 
soyez persuadé que vous me retrouverez te, 
que vous me laissez.” * 

The expedition, however, was a failure ; 
James, with his army of Irish troops and 
the six thousand French sent by Louis, was 
defeated by William’s forces at the battle of 
the Boyne, fought on June 3oth, 1690. 

Again, in 1692, the French fleet under 
Admiral Tourville, fighting on behalf of 
James, was defeated by the allied English 
and Dutch fleets off Cape la Hogue. 
Other attempts followed, and it was not 
until the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, that 
Louis at last consented to acknowledge 
William and Mary as King and Queen of 
England. 

The birth of the Princess Mary Louisa, 
the youngest child of James II. and Mary 
of Modena, took place at Saint Germain in 
1692, and brought a ray of comfort to the 
exiled parents. “ Ah,” exclaimed the king ; 
“T have now a daughter who has not 
sinned against me.” 

James II. died at Saint Germain on 
September 16th, 1701. 
~ * “Sir, it is with grief that I see you depart ; at the same 
time I wish that I may never sec you again, but if you 


return, be persuaded that you find me just as you leave 
me.’ 
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Louis XIV., ever gracious and thoughtful, 
had paid every attention to him in his last 
illness, sending to him his own physician, 


and himself visiting him constantly. ‘Three 
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that he would, as soon as James were dead 


acknowledge his son James Francis 


Edward as King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and on the evening of the day of 


From a Print in the British Museum, 


MODENA. 


After the Painting by Largilliere. 


days before the end, Louis came to Saint 
Germain accompanied by a numerous 
following, and at the bedside of the dying 
King, and in the 
exiles, and many 
Court, he made 


presence of the English 
persons of the French 
the 


solemn declaration 


King James’s death a clatter of hoofs and a 
flourish of trumpets was heard outside the 
the and a gorgeously- 
arrayed herald with hat in hand, announced 
af.4loud voice in French, and English, and 
Latin, that the Prince of Wales was now 


gate of Palace, 
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James the Third of England and Eighth of 
Scotland. 

Requiems and masses were sung without 
ceasing by the body of the late king as it 
lay in state for twenty-four hours in the 
death chamber at Saint Germain, and then 
after being embalmed it was distributed to 
different communities and churches. The 
heart enclosed in an urn was taken to the 
Convent of Chaillot, and confided to the 
care of the pious nuns there. A part of 
the interior of the body was buried in the 
parish church of Saint Germain, and 
another part was sent to the English 
college at Saint Omer. The brain and 
parts of the head went to the Scotch 
college at Paris, where the Duke of Perth 
erected a monument. The remainder of 
the body was conveyed to Paris by the 
Duke of Berwick, the Earl of Middleton, 
the late king’s chaplain, and others, and 
laid to rest in the chapel of the English 
Ber elictines, there to await the day, so 
fervently desired by his followers, when it 
might be transferred in state to Westminster 
Abbey. 

The charming character of Queen Mary 
Beatrice caused her to be greatly loved and 
respected in France; the memoirs and 
letters of the time extol her patience under 
adversity, her unselfish charity, her unfail- 
ing thoughtfulness and solicitude for the 
devoted band of English who had followed 
her husband into exile, and who after his 
death remained near her. 

She survived her husband for seventecn 
years, living quietly during that time at 
Saint Germain, surrounded by her little 
court. In 1712 she experienced another 
great sorrow in the death of her daughter, 
the Princess Mary Louisa, and in 1718 
she herself breathed her last, to the great 
grief of the Jacobites and the regrets of all 
her friends. 

She had given directions that her body 
should lie at the Convent of Chaillot until 
it should find a sepulchre among the Royal 
tombs at Westminster. 

In 1824 the old Parish Church of Saint 
Germain-en-Laye was entirely re-built, and 
during the work of excavation to prepare 
for the foundation of the new church, the 
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workmen came upon three leaden caskets. 

On one of these was the following inscrip- 

tion :— 
“ Tci est une portion de la chair et des 
parties nobles du corps du trés haut 
trés - puissant, trés excellent Prince 
Jacques Stuart, second du nom, Roy 
de la Grande-Bretaigne, né le XXII 
octobre MDCXXXIII, décédé en 
France & Saint Germain-en-Laye le 
XVI septembre MDCCI.” 

There was no inscription upon the other 
two leaden cases, but there is hardly a 
doubt that they contained portions of the 
remains of Queen Mary Beatrice and of 
her daughter, the Princess Mary Louisa. 

When the tidings of this discovery came 
to George IV., he made known to his 
ambassador in Paris his wishes concerning 
the re-burial of the caskets—which cere- 
mony he ordered to be conducted with all 
the pomp and state possible—intending, 
when the church should be completed, to 
erect a fitting monument. 

The re-burial of the royal remains took 
place, but George IV. did not live to 
carry out his intention of the monument ; 
and it was Queen Victoria who placed 
one to the memory of King James in the 
present church of Saint Germain-en-Laye, 
close to the palace which sheltered him 
so long. The following is the epitaph in- 
scribed on this monument :— 

REGIO GENERI PIETAS REGIA. 
Ferale quisquis hoc monumentum respicis 
Rerum humanarum vices meditare. 
Magnus in prosperis, in adversis major, 
Jacobus II Anglorum Rex 
Insignes aerumnas dolendaque fata 
Pio placidoque obitu exsolvit 
In hac urbe 
Die XVI Semtembris A N. MDCCI 


Et nobiliores quaedam corporis ejus partes 
Hic reconditae asservantur. 


The two lateral inscriptions are :— 
Qui prius augusta gestabat fronte coronam 
Exigua nunc pulvereus requiescit in urna, 
Quid solium, quid et alta uvant ? terit omuia 
lethum. 


Verum laus fidei ac morum haud peritura maneb t ; 
En quoque, summe deus, regem quem regius hospes 
Infaustum acceptit, tecum regnare jubebis. 
There were three original inscriptions in 
the old church of Saint Germain, no doubt 
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placed there by the adherents of the appeared when the church was re-built, and 
Stuarts who still remained in France. itis only through the Rawlinson MSS. at 
One of these inscriptions was on the Oxford that they are known. 





From a Print in the Britssh Museum. 


LOUISE MARIE, DAUGHTER OF JAMES II. AND MARY OF MODENA. 


wall of a chapel, and the other two The inscription on the wall of the Chapel 
were on white marble slabs in the pave- was as follows :— 
ment of the church close to the high 
altar. 
These three inscriptions totally dis- 
No. 6. New Series. September, 1903. 


REGI REGUM 
Felicique memoriae 
Jacobi II Majoris Britanniae Regis 


QQ 








Qui sua hic viscera condi voluit, 
Conditus ipse in visceribus Christi. 
Fortitudine bellica nulli secundus, 
Fide Christiana cui non par? 
Per alteram quid non ausus ? 
Propter alteram quid non passus ? 
Illa plus quam heros 
Ista prope martyr. 

7 . * 7 * 
Moritur ut vizit fide plenus 
Eoque advolat quo fides ducit 

Ubi nihil perfidia potest. 

The two inscriptions on the marble slabs 
near the Altar of the Church were as 
follow :— 

VISCERA 
Jacobi Secundi 
Magnae Britanniae regis 
Virtutibus regiis maximus 
Fide Major 
Obdiit Sancti Germaini in Laya 
Die XVI Septembris MDCCI, 

and the other— 

Viscera Ludovicae Mariae 

Filiae Jacobi secundi 

Magnae Britanniae regis 
Consummata in brevi explevit tempora multa 

Dilecta Deo et hominibus 

Annos nata prope viginti 
Abiit ad Dominum die XVIII Aprilis MDCCXII. 


From the death of Queen Mary Beat- 
rice down to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, the palace of Saint Germain 
was occupied by the English exiles and 
their descendants, who with tender affec. 
tion for James’s consort, always held sacred 
the room in which she had died, preserving 
everything in it as precious memorials of a 
deeply-loved and honoured queen. 

The chateau does not appear to have 
been injured in any way during the Revo- 
lution. Its thick walls and stronghold-like 
appearance no doubt gave rise to the idea 
of making it a prison, and it was perhaps 
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this idea, of which the death of Robespierre 
prevented the accomplishment, that caused 
it to be saved from destruction at that 
time. Later on it was used as barracks 
for the regiments quartered at Saint Ger- 
main, afterwards it became a military 
prison, then followed a long period of 
desertion, until at length the Emperor 
Napoleon III. thoroughly restored it and 
made it into a.musuem for antiquities : and 
as such it remains to this day. 

In the vicinity of Saint Germain there 
are several small chateaux or villas, each 
with a history of its own. One of these, 
called the Chateau du Val, situated near 
the Grille Royale at the entrance of the 
forest, was erected by Louis XIV. from the 
designs of Mansard. Another is the 
Pavillon de la Muette in the depths of the 
forest ; this was originally a hunting lodge 
of Francis I., and had kennels attached to 
it, where were kept the hounds used in the 
chase. It was restored by Louis XIV. 

Not far from this is the Pavillon des 
Loges, where Madame du Barry retired 
after the death of Louis XV. In the reign 
of Napoleon I. this villa was made into a 
dependance of the College of the Legion of 
Honour at Saint Denis. There is an old 
chapel close by where is held the yearly 
Féte des Loges. 

Saint Germain, then, is full of memories, 
memories of kings and queens, courts 
and pageants, gladness and sorrow, smiles 
and tears—all with their own story, but each 


story teaching the same great lesson that 
“The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against Fate; 
Death lays its icy hands on Kings.” 
SHIRLEY. 





After the Painting by Phillips. Photo by J. W. McLellan, Highoury. 
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THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 


By CECIL BARBER 


‘*O God, let me at last find her who is destined to be mine, and who shall strengthen me in virtue.”— 
Extract from Beethoven's Diaries. 


I. 

MAN worked steadily. Before him 

lay the last page of a full score, and 
he was penning the tiny notes in feverish 
haste. The few final chords, spread over 
the entire range of an orchestra, had but to 
be filled in, and then—why then, there 
remained but “Finis” to be written. 

The room was almost dark, and there 
would have been scarcely light enough, had 
not a blood-red sun hung in mid sky 
opposite the window. From this a long 


ray came across the orderly lines of stave 
after stave, and the bewildering maze of 
signs yet wet with ink; and gradually the 
climax which the writing conjured up in 
the mind of the composer neared comple- 


tion. No sound marred the stillness be- 
yond the occasional crackle of a cinder in 
the grate and the sputtering of the pen on 
the paper. Months of toil, for which years 
of “study -had been the preparation, lay 
embodied in the pile of manuscript to the 
writer's left hand. This was his one bid 
for fame—for that undying reputation, 
which is the goal of all endowed men who 
use their gifts aright. 

The clock struck—the half hour. With 
a long flourish the man wrote the word that 
placed the coping-stone on the work, and 
leant back in his chair witha sigh. The 
afternoon sun, now sinking into the grey 
haze of evening, illuminated his strong face, 
which was flushed with the glory of 
creation. The undertaking was finished, 
and the mortal could new-taste the joy of 
the Creator, Who saw that what He had 
done was good. Heaven-sent thoughts, 
noble in themselves, were at last put down 
in black and white. Slow «and patient 
practice in his craft alone had enabled the 
man to give them being. The fruit of his 
labours lay ready to be reaped. 
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He laughed triumphantly. 

“I don’t care if I die to-night,” he said, 
throwing his shoulders back. “ All that I 
can do is here.” He tapped the sheet in 
front of him, where great columns of notes 
set their seal on what had gone before. 
“It is my best—I have written it all to 
please myself and my God, in simple faith 
that one day it will come to its own.” He 
turned back the manuscript, page by page, 
until he came to the opening bars; 
noticing as he did so the countless gems of 
expression, which had come so easily to his 
mind. ‘“ And,” he added, “as this is the 
first honest expression of thought I have 
ever set down on paper, I’ll mark it 
‘On 2.” 

He regarded the finished work for 
another instant, and then got up and 
walked to the window. It was growing 
darker every minute. The sun had sunk 
from sight ; the cheerless street was quite 
deserted of humanity and full of mist ; and 
the dull heart of red in the fire sent a wan 
glow into the room. He pulled down the 
blind and lighted the two candles on the 
mantelshelf, on either side of a broad pier- 
glass. The leaping flames threw his 
haggard features into eerie prominence, 
and he paused involuntarily to observe 
them. He discovered himself examining 
the presentment critically. Resting his 
elbow against the ledge he proceeded to 
value mentally what he saw before him, 
as though the confidence of the previous 
moment was suddenly assailed by all the 
old doubts. He was without conceit, and 
his scrutiny was mercilessly keen. For 
what was the revelation which the mirror 
made to Austen Ould? 

A short, thick-set man confronted him 
there. The head was so massive as to 
seem to overburden the rounded shoulders. 
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It was crowned with curly black hair, 
brushed backward over the scalp and from 
the ears. The forehead was grandly made, 
and hung over the rest of the face like 
marble cliffs in miniature. The nose, 
inelegant in profile, broadened to the front 
as it descended, in keeping with a wide, 
fulllipped mouth. The chin was flat at 
the base and slightly cleft, and the jaws 
were harshly defined and quite straight. 
Both cheeks were seared by three lines, 
each of which took a different direction, 
giving to the general cast of countenance 
a tinge of gloomy humour, which the 
almost ferocious intensity of the eyes 
entirely belied. The eyes, indeed, were 
the key to the curious puzzle of the fea- 
tures. They told of raging intellectual 
fires behind the pale mask, wherein they 
were poised like a couple of live coals. In 
a word, the face was unhandsome, but 
immensely strong. It was Ambition in the 
flesh. 

Ould smiled grimly at the uncouthness 
of the sight, and the shadows on his 
reflected face flapped up and down like the 
beating of black wings. 

“You look,” he muttered, still eyeing 
himself, “as if your face had been hacked 
out of a lump of hard wood with a blunt 
knife. Good for me, then, that my face 
isn’t my fortune!” The thought amused 
him, and he slapped his leg. “Things 
might have been worse after all, if I had 
had to depend upon appearances. 
thought of that.” 

He glanced about the room to find a 
safe place for keeping the symphony. He 
saw the grand piano that filled half the 
available space; the two busts on the 
brackets—Beethoven and Bach—and the 
portraits of the other masters on the walls. 
These things, inanimate though they were, 
were not mere images to him; the familiar 
features lived with him, and encouraged 
him by their conscious strength of purpose. 
How they had mocked defeat, these great 
men, and won their laurels, was to him a 
continuous source of surprise and (what 
was better) of comfort. But they were 
born to triumph in the end; and—Ould 
saw himself again in the glass—so was he ! 


I never 
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These large minds had helped to fashion 
his own genius into shape by their precept 
and example; he had learned what they 
taught. 

So he stood with the child of his imagi- 
nation in his arms, while Bach smiled down 
upon him with kingly kindness and Beet- 
hoven scowled approval. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
street a loud bell began to clang. Ould 
looked at the clock. Quarter to six—the 
ringers were starting their call to evening 
service. In a moment a wild carillon 
pealed out ; and Ould thought, with sar- 
donic amusement, of the good people of 
the town whom that message would send to 
don their finery for a weekly excursion into 
religious sentimentality. And he did not 
forget that he was to assist in the medley ; 
play Mendelssohn-and-water as his vicar 
ordered—modern drawing-room prettiness 
instead of the old-world music of men who 
could not (had they chosen to) win in their 
day the cheap applause of the multitude, 


but who fought with Time and conquered. 
So, having locked “Op. 1” securely within 
a cabinet, Austen Ould set out for church. 


II. 

It was an eminently respectable service. 
Doors were open, to adopt the language of 
the theatre, which St. Saviour’s rather 
resembled, at a quarter to six, and by the 
hour the free seats were all full. The 
family pews were reserved until the bells 
stopped ringing, so that the owners thereof 
might troop languidly up the middle aisle, 
with an air of conscious importance in the 
eyes of the Almighty, at whose glorification 
they were willing to assist. Ould, from his 
organ loft, noticed it all with a contempt 
which familiarity with the scene had bred. 
And the service as a whole was imbued 
with the spirit of the place. During the 
sermon he had ample opportunity for 
reflection. “The germ of Christianity,” 
said the preacher, “ was Faith.” 

“Faith!” thought Ould, on his little 
hard seat. A wise man, he had read, makes 
more opportunities than he gets; and he 
himself, with the faith of Old Israel, had as 
a rule to make bricks without straw. Yet 
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he had not progressed very far in his 
profession. In the hard struggle to keep 
his head above water, in spite of opposition, 
Ould found himself growing soured, and he 
was aware that thereby he was losing 
conviction and the power of application. 
He had been stagnating ; yet he had had 
little chance of doing anything else. He 
was without influence, and alone in the 
world: and so in desperation he had 
written “ A Symphony of Life.” He never 
dared hope to hear it performed, but he 
felt it due to himself—and, as he would 
laughingly add, to posterity—to unburden 
his mind of all that possessed it. 

He had frankly set himself to achieve the 
impossible ; for his dream of ultimate 
greatness seemed totally beyond realisation. 
Inspiration had come to him suddenly and 
curiously. Once during a morning service 
he had chanced to look obliquely into the 
reflector above his head, and had caught 
therein a lovely vision in the form of a 
fair woman’s face. It happened that she 
was turned towards him, and her features, 


suffused as they were by a shaft of light of 
many colours from a clerestory window, 


haunted his memory. For she, like his 
art, lifted him out of himself, and raised 
him to a point a little lower than the 
angels. “Such a woman as that,” he said 
to himself, “would be my salvation.” 
The thought was purely abstract, and not 
in the least selfish ; for when the vision had 
once vanished, he never framed it again, 
either in the mirror or elsewhere. ‘‘ Oh, to 
be worthy!” That was his only purpose 
—to be worthy of honour and praise ; not 
for his own sake, but for the advancement 
of his art, and to bring blessing to the 
memory of the mother who bore him in 
bitter anguish. And now this new light 
had flashed into his understanding. It put 
fresh life into him, spurred him on to take 
another longer step towards the goal, gave 
him heart and hope for the great en- 
deavour. 

Sometimes when he found himself aloft 
on this giddy pinnacle of hope he would 
lose his balance by a relapse into self-con- 
sciousness, and be dashed to the grey earth 
once more. For the stern realities of life 
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were always before him. And while man 
does not live by bread alone, he needs 
bread. And so here Ould was settled— 
organist of a church where the vicar was 
musically a Philistine, too much concerned 
in frightening his congregation, or, as he 
put it, educating them, with candles and 
vestments to pay any attention to the 
settings of the services. Ould came under 
the same lash; must needs play music that 
was pleasing to the ear outwards, and 
wallow in a morass of unenlightened me- 
lody and academic harmony. While his 
soul thirsted for the purer music that has 
come down from former times, he had to 
busy himself in up-to-date saccharine tune- 
fulness, with due regard to fussy expression 
marks and accordingly with one foot glued 
to the swell pedal. But after all his art 
was his one solace, in spite of that. He 
lived for it alone. Music was his religion 
and his faith, and claimed his entire 
faculties. 

His was not an attractive personality. 
His clothes were shabby. Engrossed as he 
was in his profession he had an unreason- 
ing contempt for the common things of 
life ; all such he brushed aside as worth- 
less. Even people who had the best of 
intentions towards him, and who had not 
made the fatal mistake of offering him their 
hospitality “as a help to him,” told him 
that he aimed too high. ‘“ Bosh!” said 
he, with more truth than politeness ; “ No 
man can aim too high, but he must be 
ready for a long fall if he overrates him- 
self.” He would look his adviser clearly 
between the eyes and say: “ But I don’t 
do that.” The ordinary individuals—and 
they were as a rule quite ordinary indi- 
viduals, who tried to patronise the young 
musician with the poor clothes—would 
laugh out loud when they reached home, 
and tell their wives “ What a conceited ass 
‘young Ould’ is.” And the women having 
appreciated the deep humour of the phrase 
“young Ould” would cry: “ That man!” 
and talk of somebody else. 

Not only had his decision led him to 
write a work which, to all appearances, was 
worth so much wastepaper—for the doors of 
the local philharmonic society were shut to 
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Ould turned slowly, with a savage: “ Go to the devil!” 


him through the jealousy of the conductor, 
whose incompetence made him fear and 
hate every newcomer— but Ould always 
closed the service with a classical voluntary. 

For this reason he had chosen the big 
“G minor Prelude and Fugue ” of Bach to- 


night. His predecessor had been in the 
habit of ministering to the absence of taste 
rather than the taste of his hearers, by 
playing such stuff as their hearts loved; and 
consequently Ould had not been surprised 


to note how unanimously the worshippers 
fled as soon as he started upon the work. 
Still, the music sounded all the better for 
an empty church, and Ould ds not 
mind. 

But it happened that the local patron of 
art was in the church. He was a baronet, 
and had considerable wealth. His word was 
law in that toady-town, and he himself 
had been somewhat spoilt by excessive 
sycophancy on the part of those with whom 
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money is the only standard of value. But 
with all his high-and-mightiness he was a 
sincere lover of music, and he not only 
knew good music when he heard it, but 
knew also why it was good. He had much 
influence in the neighbourhood, seeing 
that he was president of the philharmonic 
and its chief supporter. As he lived some 
distance away from the town, he had not 
been to St. Saviour’s since Ould’s appoint- 
ment ; but he had learned from the private 
advices of his daughter that a musician 
with a soul was at last installed at the fine 
organ. Imagine his delight, then, on 
hearing the astonishing piece open with 
such brilliancy. In his pleasure he left his 
seat, walked straight up to- the player, 
and gave him there and then what he 
intended to be a friendly invitation to 
supper. 

A man who is at work on the big “G 
minor” of Bach does not like to be inter- 
rupted, and while hands and feet were 
hard pressed, Ould turned slowly to his 
tormentor, with a savage: “Go to the 
devil!” 

Sir Robert Cressy fell back amazed. 

“In a church, too,” he murmured. 

He was just about to hasten to the vicar 
with his report, and a demand for the 
jnstant dismissal of the churlish organist, 
when suddenly the noble subject of the 
fugue, given out this time on the ¢udba 
mirabilis, smote his senses. Unwillingly 
he dropped into a choir-stall and listened. 
The theme went on its soaring way, darting 
eagle-like into a sun of splendour and 
falling to earth again through a cloud of 
golden glory. 

At the end there was a dead silence, and 
the few people in the wilderness of empty 
seats who had waived the delights of 
supper, or who had come to criticise and 
had stayed to learn, were heard to rustle 
out. Sir Robert was entranced ; and he 
had not missed the fact that the two 
pieces had been done from memory. 

Then Ould faced round. 

“Sorry if I was rude just now,” said he, 
with a slow smile, “but Bach wants all 
that I can give and much more. You see 
I could not remember all of it.” 
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He pointed to a slip of notepaper pinned 
on the desk in front of him. It contained 
a bar out of each piece done in pencil, but 
these two fillips to his memory were all that 
he had needed. 

“What do you say?” stammered Sir 
Robert, harking back to the past insult. 
“One word from me to the vicar P 

“No doubt,” said Ould, closing the con- 
sole. ‘ Why do you wait?” 

Sir Robert stared hard at the player, and 
then his glance fell. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said humbly. 
“IT was unthinking at the time. Will you 
come home with me, and give us some 
music ?” 

Ould frowned. He had learned from 
bitter experience how he had often been 
asked to people’s houses for what he could 
do rather than for what he was. 

Sir Robert noticed the frown, and added 
hastily : ‘I am busy with the philharmonic 
programme for next season, and I should 
like you to meet my committee. I under- 
stand that you compose.” 

Ould knew Sir Robert Cressy by sight, 
and had been advised that this was a man 
whom he “ought to work.” So _ he 
hastened to make amends. 

“Oh! I shall be happy to come,” he 
said, turning off the water. ‘You mustn’t 
mind my bad manners.” 

Sir Robert laughed, and the two men 
shook hands. 

Then they passed down to the church 
gates, where the carriage was waiting, and 
were driven away ; and Ould (who believed 
in walking as exercise, but preferred driv- 
ing for comfort) wondered, as he sat back 
in the luxurious seats, whether his chance 
had at last come. 


III. 

Both were silent on the homeward jour- 
ney. The message of the old master 
engaged their thoughts. After a long drive 
they reached the Woodlands. As they 
stepped out of the carriage Sir Robert, 
taking the younger man’s arm in a fatherly 
way, which somehow won his affection, 
said : 

“You will meet two rather interesting 
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people here besides my daughter—Ordish, 
the philharmonic conductor, and Johnson, 
the critic. You have no doubt heard of 
both men, and you certainly ought to know 
Johnson. He is a first-rate fellow, really, 
though he is perhaps hypercritical. It is 
said that he will find fault with the angels’ 
costumes (that is if they have any) at 
Judgment Day; but he sets the time in 
music hereabouts. He judges from the 
best standard, and so we always take him 
into our confidence when we make up our 
programmes. I am afraid that Ordish and 
he don’t hit it”—Sir Robert paused—*“ for 
obvious reasons,” he added, with a laugh. 

Leaving the hall they entered the 
drawing-room, where standing before the 
fire were two men, to whom Ould was 
introduced. 

Ordish was a plain-faced individual, with 
a self-conscious air, who eyed the stranger 
in a rather supercilious fashion, and was not 
over-cordial ; Johnson, on the other hand, 
commanded some attention. He was tall, 


with a clean-shaven, well-chiselled face, and 


iron-grey hair. He looked artistic to his 
finger-tips, and was natural and easy in his 
manner. Ould was pleased to see that he 
appeared to know who and what he was. 

All four men talked commonplaces for a 
moment or so, or at least three of them 
did, Ordish seeming to confine his remarks 
to ready acquiescence of the critic’s. Then 
the door opened, and a tall, fair girl 
advanced into the light of the standard 
lamp. When she had greeted the other 
two, Sir Robert took the musician for- 
ward. 

“My daughter,” he said, and Ould 
bowed over the slim hand. 

Now, once this same man had appeased 
the curiosity of a prattling dame, who 
collected specimens of bad writing and 
worse sentiments, by putting highly novel 
“ confessions” into a sumptuous autograph 
album devoted to that purpose. “ What 
sort of a girl do you admire?” the 
impudent query ran. With a sweep of the 
quill, worthy of the eccentricity which 
the occasion demanded, Ould had written : 
“As I am short and dark I naturally 
prefer a tall, fair girl.” 
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Here was one before him, and the man 
recognised her instantly as his divinity in 
the flesh. It was the same sweet face 
which had stamped itself upon his memory. 
Could she—did she—know? Ould saw 
only a calm, untroubled expression when 
he raised his eyes to hers. Of course not ! 
he decided. Yet her glance had faltered, 
unnoticed by him. He did not guess that 
she had seen him in the church as plainly 
as he had seen her, and that she had not 
forgotten. 

During supper Ould observed with in- 
creasing admiration the graceful way in 
which she acted hostess to her father’s 
host. It was a pleasant meal, and to 
Ould’s embittered feelings, used as they 
were to a slovenly and poverty-stricken 
table, the appurtenances brought a keen 
pleasure. Although he did not profess to 
have “company manners,” yet Ould had 
sufficient self-confidence to be equal to the 
occasion, and even if he did not talk much 
he unconsciously allowed himself to be 
drawn out by the critic on one hand and 
by May Cressy on the other. Sir Robert, 
noticing the progress on that side of the 
table, busied himself with Mr. Ordish, who, 
in spite of an obvious effusiveness towards 
his patron, could scarcely conceal his pre- 
occupation with the others. 

Afterwards an adjournment was made to 
the drawing-room. Here the chaste glow 
from shaded lamps and the gilding of 
white panels awoke a new sensation of 
peace in the silent brooding soul of Ould, 
who had known luxury in nothing but his 
own thoughts. 

Sir Robert Cressy went over to the 
pianoforte, opened it, and asked his 
daughter to sing. She obeyed without 
hesitation, and accepted Ordish’s proffered 
accompaniment. In a pleasant soprano 
she gave one of Schubert’s songs, and then 
a latter-day setting, slight but beautiful, to 
Kingsley’s lines, “O that we two were 
maying.” 

When she had finished, the girl found 
Ould regarding her with fresh interest, and 
her colour grew at his patent approval. 
She nodded with a smile in response to his 
thanks. 
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“Won't you play now?” she asked. 

The rest chorused the entreaty; and 
Ould, who was now thoroughly at his ease, 
took his seat at the piano. He struck a 
chord at random. It was in a minor key— 
nature’s key—and the sorrowful sounds 
went shuddering along the strings like 
uneasy birds of passage on the wing. He 
looked down at the notes, and saw that he 
had chosen the key of C sharp minor—a 
key to be devoted surely to the expression 
of chastened melancholy or even deep- 
seated anger. Without pause he started 
upon the broken chords at the head of the 
“ Sonata” of Beethoven’s which stands in 
the list as Op. 27, and which foolish people 
are in the habit of dubbing the ‘“ Moon- 
light Sonata ” for no apparent reason. 

The first movement, as the faithful are 
aware, is “the outpouring of the spirit of 
the early Beethoven, full of romance and 
real or imaginary grief. The feeling is 
expressed in a series of melodies lovelier 
than anything written after Mozart; it is 
deep and tender beyond anything Beetho- 
ven himself had written up to that time.” 
The music was well attuned to the player's 
humour. His indefinable longings found 
expression therein; all his disappoint- 
ments, the memory of continual chafing at 
delay in realising his ambitions crowded 
upon him in face of the strange elation of 
the moment. Ould was quite sure of him- 
self now, for somehow he seemed to be in 
sight of the distant goal. As he played, an 
access of happiness came upon him, and 
he felt that he was burying the grey past in 
the mournful music, so that nothing should 
live to darken the approach of a brighter 
day. Nevertheless, he was conscious that 
something real would still be lacking — 
what, he could not tell. Success was 
within reach, because his chance had 
come; but even that, he was convinced, 
would be incomplete. 

Ould glanced round the room, and found 
the girl watching him. She turned her 
large lustrous eyes away immediately, for 
the spell of the imposing figure at the 
piano was at the instant unendurable. To 
her Ould was a re-incarnation of Beethoven 
himself, whose portrait hung on the wall 
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behind him, in all the glory of rugged 
features and untamed hair. She saw the 
same massive head bent over the keys, and 
the stern face filled with a self-absorption 
caused by the sheer inspiration of the 
“Sonata.” And the plaintiveness of the 
music seemed almost out of place in that 
scene of comfort and refinement. The 
tale of a hard struggle in an unsympathetic 
world had no right to intrude upon the 
restfulness and quiet of that drawing- 
room. 

Then the player entered upon the 
second movement, “ which is as tender as 
the first, but more fanciful without 
becoming freakish. In the trio of it a 
sinister emotion begins to thrust through.” 
Ould applied the story he was telling so 
powerfully to himself. Constant harass- 
ment and disappointment had made him 
cynical—had he not admitted as much to 
himself in the church ?—and had weakened 
his conviction. In the final movement of 
the “Sonata” “this sinister emotion is given 
full vent ; it comes out with a thoroughly 
Beethovian explosion, and then, so to say, 
the thunderstorm ends in a terrific pelt of 
rain, and one seems to see the wild ragged- 
edged clouds driving through the wet 
sky.” 

No sunshine anywhere, but a gradually 
diminishing wrath to a sober, drab-coloured 
ending, with a golden slit in the clouds 
over purple hills in the west So the 
piece ended. 

There followed the silence of deep 
thought. Ould will not forget the scene : 
Sir Robert deep in an easy chair, with his 
white hair shielded by a knotted hand ; 
Ordish sheepishly self-centred as usual, and 
quite unmoved ; the critic looking up at the 
gilded ceiling, with his eyes half shut and 
his face suggestive of the repose of absolute 
enjoyment ; and the girl leaning forward, 
with parted lips and a _ heaving breast, 
tracing pictures in the heart of the fire. 

She indeed was the first to speak. 

“You have put more into that ‘ Sonata’ 
than ever I heard before. I used to think 
it a kind of ‘ Song without words,’” she said, 
with a flashing glance at Ould, whose heart 
quickened its beating suddenly. 





To the composer's excited fancy re could hear the full orchestra. 
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He calmed himself immediately, and 
turning to her his heavily-lidded eyes : 

“ Perhaps I understand its meaning,” he 
suggested simply. 


“Delightful!” murmured Sir Robert, 
beaming from his chair. 
“ Excellent !” cried the critic. For once 


he had been stung into praise. 

“Very good!” admitted Ordish, as an 
anti-climax. 

Ould’s glance rested on the clock. The 
hour warned him to be gone. He rose to 
say so. 

“ Don’t hurry away,” Sir Robert pleaded. 
“Must you? Oh, well, the question of the 
philharmonic must stand over. You have 
given us,” he said, “to use a rather inex- 
pressive expression, a treat.” 

“T have done my best,” said Ould 
finally. 

Johnson stood up. 

* “T must be going too,” he said ; then to 
Ould: “ You go my way, I think?” 

“That depends on which is your way.” 

Ordish looked from one to the other 
with lively concern. How would Johnson 
take the delicate snub? 

“Well,” said the critic, with an amused 
smile, “perhaps you'll allow my way to be 
yours ?” 

“ Gladly,” said Ould. 

So the two men shook hands with Sir 
Robert, Ordish, and May. 

“Manage to sound him about the phil- 
harmonic,” Sir Robert whispered to the 
critic. 

“T will,” said Johnson. 

“Thank you for that music,” said the 
girl in a low voice to Ould. 

“Thank you for yours,” said he. 

“Ah, mine was a trifle to yours,” she 
cried. 

“ Both, I think, were sincere.” 

He bowed and left her, and rejoined 
Johnson, who was waiting for him. To- 
gether they passed out into the starlight, 
and set off towards the town at a brisk 
pace. They had not much to say to each 


other as they walked along. At last John- 
son blurted out : 

“Have you written anything of your 
own?” 
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* Reams of rubbish,” returned the other 

readily, “but I date my start from this 
afternoon ; I finished my first opus.” 

“* What is it ?” said the critic. 

“ A symphony—symphonic poem if you 
like.” 

“May I see it?” Johnson asked. Then 
after a pause of diffidence, quite strange to 
him, he added: “I have some influence in 
this part of the world.” 

“You can have the score with pleasure,” 
said Ould. “It is my best, whatever you 
may think of it.” 

“T will treat it as such.” 

As Johnson had to pass Ould’s lodgings 
he went with him to the door, and waited 
outside while Ould ran inside and pro- 
duced the manuscript. 

“T couldn’t come in, you know,” said 
Johnson, with a light smile. “It would 
have destroyed my impartiality ! ” 

“Would it?” Ould gave a boisterous 
laugh. “Then I am sorry for you, and for 
the idiots who think so.” 

They parted at the gate—the critic with 
his d/asé nature stirred somewhat, Ould 
with the dismal prospect of bare dis- 
comfort. 

In the drawing-room at the Woodlands 
Sir Robert Cressy had taken his stand on 
the hearthrug. 

He looked in the direction of the door 
where Ould and the other man had passed 
out. 

“That,” said he, with an extended 
finger, “is a coming man.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Ordish languidly. 

May looked again into the fire at the 
fluttering pictures there. 


IV. 

“Ts this all?” 

Austen Ould stared at the laconic note 
from Johnson which accompanied the 
return of the manuscript of “ A Symphony 
of Life,” with kind regards. 

“What the devil does he mean?” he 
asked himself, as he broke an egg. 

He was in a bad humour, having passed 
a restless night, and risen earlier than was 
his wont. It was the morning after, and 
the musician was suffering from a reaction 
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The unseemly haste with which Johnson, 
the critic, had sent back the symphony 
annoyed him too. He did not know that 
Johnson had sat up till the early hours 
poring over the score, and had despatched 
it by the six o’clock post so as not to keep 
it any longer than he could help from 
Ould. 

The composer looked out at the raging 
wind and rain that beat against the window 
of the room, and his brow was puckered 
with upright lines. He propped the score 
against the coffee-pot, and turned over the 
pages listlessly. 

The work was divided into three real 
movements with a short fiza/e, in which, as 
he had already admitted privately to 
himself during the night, “the bottom fell 
out.” The scheme was an ambitious one, 
as befitted “ A Symphony of Life.” The 


first movement in the “ simple unadorned ” 
key of C major was entitled “ Hope,” and 
was built upon a fresh and buoyant theme, 
in which the unshaken confidence of a 
youthful outlook was faithfully expressed ; 


but, as though in answer to this, a second 
subject was heard, speaking of the diffi- 
dence produced by ignorance of the world. 
In the second movement, christened “ Dis- 
quiet,” a sinister idea was developed which 
grew and grew in force, leading thence to 
the third movement. Here, in the name 
of “Melancholy,” a gloomy humour was 
apparent, lifeless and without relief. And 
then an exuberant fima/e carried the story 
through, without a title this time, though 
an obvious spirit of recklessness prevailed. 

Although the last movement was surpris- 
ingly short, and ended with startling sud- 
denness, yet it appeared to contain, as its 
creator intended that it should, a travesty 
of all the original themes deprived of their 
sonority and grandeur. The conclusion 
was in fact the triumph of. pessimism, on 
which Ould had rather prided himself at 
the time of writing. But he felt now—and 
his waking thoughts had been mostly taken 
up with the conviction, as the effect of the 
previous night—that his philosophy as ex- 
pressed in his symphony was a poor thing, 
and that the life he had portrayed fizzled 
out to an ignominious end. 
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“Ts this all?” Johnson had written. 

Ould reviewed his career. As a young 
man he had started life with enthusiasm 
and some self-confidence. He was new to 
the world and its misery, and viewed it as 
a big kingdom to conquer—a place where 
intellect alone could triumph. This was 
the idea which had prompted the opening 
movement of his symphony, and the sim- 
plicity of the construction gave point to the 
notion. When the second movement 
opened, all would be conscious that the 
hero, as they had pictured him so far, had 
undergone change. He was suffering dis- 
illusionment. Doubt had attacked him; 
he was puzzled at first, then utterly per- 
plexed. The whimsical, almost freakish 
character of the movement served to show 
this; and bewilderment was its pre- 
dominant feature. No surprise could be 
felt, then, that the young hopeful went to 
the other extreme. He was feeling the 
press of the “ wheel of things,” and as his 
strivings came home to him as futile in the 
face of discouragement and disenchant- 
ment a settled melancholy filled him. 
The third movement saw him through 
this stage, which might be called “ Hope 
deferred.” Now followed a short mad 
strain, breathing careless defiance. Was 
that all ? 

Ould turned to Johnson’s letter again, 
and repeated the single query it con- 
tained. 

“By the Lord!” he exclaimed, “ that 
man is acute. He has found the weak- 
ness as—confound him!—he generally 
does. If I don’t round off this symphony, 
it will mean a slating from Johnson if ever 
it is heard. But how—how e 

He stared out of the window lost in 
thought, and but for the relentless slash of 
of the rain on the panes the stillness was 
complete. Soon he came to earth again, 
and pushing the breakfast things from him 
turned once more hurriedly to the con- 
cluding bars of the manuscript. He 
studied it long and earnestly in silence. 

Then he sat up sharply and cried : 

“T have it! What I want is a recurrence 
of the first themes—Hope transformed into 
greater grandeur and brilliancy, as though 
















































































































He took her in his arms. 


some new influence had come into the 
life of this poor wight who is me.” 

He locked the door, and having pulled 
out a pile of paper sat down to “ finish” 
his symphony. 

For some time he made no commence- 
ment. With pen in hand he looked at the 
virgin sheet before him, arranging his 
thoughts. He seemed to see in front of 
him, faint and elusive, the face of a tall, 
graceful girl, with clear-cut features and 
shining blue eyes that met his in mute 
inquiry. The phantom never left him, but 
danced up and down on the white paper 
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wherever his glance 
fell. And as he let 
his wits accept the 
delusion all inde- 
cision gradually left 
him, and he began 
to work. 

He had now no 
difficulty in foresee- 
ing the end, the 
worthy end of “A 
Symphony of Life.” 
And he marked the 
finale “Joy.” 

Ould was occupied 
with the work for 
the whole morning. 
Lunch-time passed, 
but he gave it no 
thought. The sun, 
which was now 
smiling through the 
rain, southed in due 
course, and _ slid 
gently over the 
shining roofs down 
its golden ladder to 
the west. Afternoon 
came, and still he 
worked. With never 
an erasure, never a 
pause, and never a 
second thought, he 
wrote on in untiring 
energy, fitting to- 
gether an elaborate 
mosaic to contain 
the unalloyed joy 
that had entered his being. 

He took the two themes of the first 
movement, one boyish and the other 
girlish by contrast, that had opened the 
symphony in such early confidence. They 
were both caricatured in the fina as 
it was at present sketched, but he gave 
them again in their old simplicity, as 
a kind of quaint reproach at the cynical 
levity which had marked the previous 
ending. Then he clothed them afresh 
in larger thought, so that they became 
melodies, deep, tender, and sustaining, 

















and worked the two hand in hand, so 
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to speak, to a glorious coda of unspotted 
splendour. 

He was nearing the end of his labours, 
which so far had not told on his body (for 
his mind was as fresh as ever), when a long 
bright ray from the setting sun once more in- 
truded into the room. No mist enshrouded 
the steady beam this time. It kissed his 
hair first, and slowly lengthened until it lay 
right across the last page, bringing into 
prominence the crashing chords, reiterated 
and tremendous, that were needed to em- 
phasise the happy future which lies in wait 
for the honest heart and the faithful mind. 

To the composer’s excited fancy he 
could hear the full orchestra sounding out 
their loudest /u/¢z, carrying along “ A Sym- 
phony of Life” to its triumphant climax. 

He could see the conductor's arm com- 
pelling, enforcing, leading, watch the 
violins madly at work, note the “sacred” 
trombones roaring forth, mark the rapid 
rattle of the drums. And then a shout of 
applause and mad cheers raised, the con- 
ductor himself bowing, and the bandsmen 
rising to join in the ovation. He looked 
into the crowded hall, and saw a pale, 
statuesque figure stand and wave her hand- 
kerchief, her face lighted with enthusiasm. 

The great work was finished. Ould 
breathed hard, as though he had suddenly 
come to the surface of deep water. The 
sunbeam, unwilling to leave the achieved 
design, still lay on the edge of the score ; 
the ink still glistened in its eye. Then the 
sunbeam fell off the page, and the ink 
dried. 

But Ould had overtaxed himself. He 
rose unsteadily, and his limbs ached. He 
felt faint and weary, and before his tired 
eyes, on the walls, the carpet, the ceiling— 
wherever he looked—endless staves and 
clustered chords sh fted eternally. 

He went to the door, unlocked it, and 
rang the bell. To the servant who appeared, 
he said, “ Bring me something to eat,” and 
he gathered up that part of the symphony 
he had called “Joy,” and put it with the 
rest, out of sight. 

The woman returned with another note, 
bearing a crest on the envelope. Ould 
opened it slowly, for he was overcome by 
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sheer lassitude, and could hardly bring his 
eyes to read what was written. He had, in 
fact, to examine the letter twice before the 
contents were plain to him. It was a 
direct commission from Sir Robert 
Cressy to write anything up to a_ half 
programme work for the next philharmonic 
concert, and to name his own fee. Yet 
Ould was almost too sick at heart to feel 
pleasure at the proposal, although it was 
what he had prayed for ever since he had 
known what ambition was. 

He picked up the sheet of notepaper, 
however, which he had received from 
Johnson the critic, and which had lain 
by his hand throughout the busy day. 
Beneath the question “Is this all?” he 
wrote four words: “ No; I’ve finished it,” 
and gave it in an envelope to the servant 
to post. 

Then, being all alone and overwrought 
with the labours of the day, Austen Ould 
flung his arms on the table, and burying 
his face in his hands broke into short, 
quick sobs. And he breathed a single 
name— May. 


We 

Six months later the work was 
formed, and it won instant success. 

Sir Robert Cressy had acted entirely on 
his own initiative when he commissioned 
Austen Ould to get ready a half-programme 
piece for the philharmonic society, but not 
until he had heard Johnson’s opinion of 
the symphony before it was finished. 
Ordish was not pleased, naturally, and in a 
sinuous but persistent way he set himself to 
prevent the newcomer from getting a hear- 
ing for his creation. He contrived to place 
countless blocks in Ould’s way. There 
were several numbers for the orchestra to 
rehearse, and he devoted as much time as 
he possibly could to these, and only allowed 
Ould to have an occasional chance of 
practising the band in his symphony. He 
prefaced Ould’s appearance at the weekly 
rehearsals with some little speech like this : 
“TI was hoping that the entire evening 
might be devoted to the serious work we 
have in hand, but I suppose that I must 
make way now and then for Mr. Ould.” 


per- 
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And the musicians, who made it a point of 
honour never to take the slightest notice of 
Mr. Ordish’s beat, would cheer the latter 
sentiment rapturously. They were dying 
for a man who could count three in a bar. 
Ould would then take his stand at the con- 
ductor’s desk, throw his shoulders back, tap 
the rail, and glance round the orchestra 
with arm upraised. 

Then work began. 

On the third occasion Ould refused, in 
spite of the band’s protests, to prolong the 
rehearsal after the usual hour, and forthwith 
went to Sir Robert. 

“Do you want my symphony to be given 
at the concert ?” he demanded. 

“Why, of course.” 

“Then,” said Ould bluntly, “see that 
proper opportunity is allowed me for re- 
hearsing it.” 

Sir Robert, observing that something was 
amiss, dragged the reason from him, and 
then did his best to soothe the irate com- 
poser. Next morning he and Ordish had 
a short and sharp fifteen minutes over the 
telephone, and the conductor did not enjoy 
his lunch as much as usual. 

Balked of his design in this way Ordish 
did his best to see that Ould had the worst 
position on the programme, namely the first. 

“Let us give our friend the place of 
honour,” said he, with an engaging smile at 
Ould, who was consumed with wrath at the 
proposal. 

“ Honour be damned !” he was about to 
fling across the committee table ; but Sir 
Robert Cressy waved the remark aside 
with an easy sweep of his arm. 

“ Exactly,” he said to Mr. Ordish—* the 
place of honour in the second part.” 

Mr. Ordish smiled thinly, and Ould, 
swallowing his resentment, chuckled aloud. 
So it was arranged. 

These little difficulties settled, Ould had 
comparative immunity from further hin- 
drance, and Mr. Ordish pocketed his 
annoyance by declining to observe the 
existence of his rival. But as Ould en- 
tirely ignored Mr. Ordish, the effect of the 
situation was somewhat lost. Johnson 
when he heard, by an aside that he could 
rely upon, what was happening, went about 
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his duties in the same calm and pleasant 
manner, but his eyes twinkled when he 
thought of the philharmonic and its con- 
ductor. 

Thus the eventful night drew nigh when 
Ould tried his fortune. As if by magic 
critics and representatives from festival and 
orchestral societies seemed to spring up on 
all hands, and flock to the hall. How the 
news travelled, Johnson with his intimate 
information perhaps knew, but the report 
penetrated even to London thata new man 
was coming to the front, and should be 
watched. The public got wind of some- 
thing similar, and gave Ould an ovation as 
he appeared on the platform to conduct 
his piece, bowing with quiet dignity in 
spite of an ill-fitting dress suit. 

Until he became immersed in the 
music Ould felt supremely miserable—so 
much was at stake—but his awkwardness 
vanished for he knew that from a near row 
May Cressy’s serene gaze was fixed upon 
him. For she was more than a mere 
“influence ” now—she was a necessity to 
his happiness. And the faces of the band 
gleamed approval as Ould lifted his baton, 
and never was a new work given with 
better intention. 

For an account of the memorable scene 
that followed the performance of “A 
Symphony of Life,” one must turn up the 
files of the newspapers in general, and one 
in particular. Johnson was so busy that 
night, it is said, that he could only be 
present for a short time after the middle 
interval, and he left early, but a whole 
column of close type was not sufficient to 
record his impressions of the new piece. 

“Johnson,” said Mr. Ordish to Ould 
some time afterwards, when acquaintance 
with Ould denoted a kind of brevet rank, 
“went out of his way to be kind to you.” 

“ How good of him!” exclaimed Ould. 
“You know him better than I do.” 

To May the critiques brought a multi- 
tude of emotions, and as she read them 
through and through on the day after the 
concert she experienced keen joy at the 
praises, quite unqualified, which were 
showered on the work. One account gave 


her special. pleasure. 


The writer was 
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son, and a passage in the article never 
seemed to weary her. She read it over 
and over again. It was this: 

“. . . The piece ended, as we knew 
it first, in what we ventured to think was a 
question mark. There was indeed no end- 
ng at all. Something was needed to lift 
the life here treated from the abyss of pessi- 
mism into which it had fallen. And the 
riddle is solved by the introduction of a 
broad and noble subject and second sub- 
ject, something on the lines of those whi h 
open the work, but more majestic, more 
grand. ‘Joy’ becomes ‘ Hope’ in apo- 
theosis. And so this ‘Symphony of Life’ 
terminates in a pean of joy, of thanksgiv- 
ing almost, that crowns the entire concep- 
tion. It is as though some good influence 
had come into the existence of the hero, and 
borne him in the end to Heaven. . 

There was more of course—an inquiry 
into the technical aspects of the music, 
which was as favourable as that made into 
its ethics. But all this conveyed less to 
May Cressy than the paragraph she was 


reading. She put down the paper, and 
gave up her mind to probe its meaning. 


the 
and 


What was this influence of which 
critic spoke, that had saved -the life, 
made the symphony? She knew the 
circumstances of its inception, for her 
father had given her Johnson’s version of 
the affair. Ould, she guessed, had com- 
pleted the extended design on the very day 
after she had first met him. She was alive 
to a feeling of intense interest in—she 
dared to call it admiration of—the man 
who had come so suddenly into her life ; 
and she was conscious too of a bond of 
sympathy between herself and him. She 
had been much in his company at quarter 
parties, which Sir Robert had arranged 
when Ould had been at the piano, and 
Johnson had dropped in to smoke his pipe 
and listen. She was not ignorant of the 
pleasure which it gave her at all times to 
talk with Ould of his art. And as she 
reviewed the past few months, countless 
little acts came to her mind, indicative of 
the profound regard which Ould enter- 
tained for her good opinion and her 
interest. 
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Now in her loneliness, surrounded by 
these silent voices all with one accord 
singing his praises, she let her fancy play 
upon his familiar figure—that image of 
rugged strength and indomitable purpose. 
She even had to confess to a longing to 
share, or at least to follow, the opening 
career to its fulfilment. 

And so it happened that her listless 
imaginings were not shocked when the 
door opened and Austen Ould was 
announced. 

She rose to receive him, but the scene 
seemed unreal. She felt that she was but 
acting a part in the ordered drama of two 
lives. It was only natural that he should 
come to her flushed with success, and 
ready to lay the first fruits of that success 
at her feet. 

He came across the floor, and took her 
hand in his. For an instant they looked 
at each other without speech, for the 
hearts of both were too full for words. 

Then, in a voice that sounded distant 
and mystical, the girl heard herself ask the 
question : 

“What was this influence which came 
into your life, and helped you to finish 
the symphony and continue the life so 
happily ?” 

He did not answer, but his eyes were 
eloquent of love. 

“Tt is your own life story that you have 
told?” she went on in the same serene 
voice. 

He bowed his head over her slim hand. 

“That which music expresses is eternal 
and ideal,” he said, with Wagner’s axiom 
on his lips. “ It does not give voice to the 
passion, the love, the longing of this or the 
other individual under these or the other 
circumstances, but to passion, love, and 
longing itself.” 

“But what 
asked. 

He took her in his arms. 

“You,” he answered. 

And a moment later Austen Ould asked 
himself whether all the striving after the 
eternity of fame, the fight for mere exis- 
tence, and the struggle for eminence were 
worth the glory of a single kiss. 


was the influence?” she 
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LANTS are incapable of voluntary 

motion. They remain throughout life 
securely anchored to the ground by their 
roots. Yet we constantly see a new 
plant springing up in a spot where its 
kind has never been known to grow before, 
and are often at a loss to account for 
the sudden appearance. By what means, 
we ask ourselves, can a plant that is 
firmly rooted on one hillside sow its 
seeds in a meadow situated a mile away 
across the valley? 

Very many seeds simply drop to the 
ground, when ripe, beneath the branches 
of the parent plant, and germinate where 
they fall. This is particularly the case 
with annual herbaceous vegetation—plants 
that are dead and gone long before their 
seedlings begin to grow. But it requires 





SEED VESSEL OF THE AFRICAN ‘“‘ GRAPPLE” 


PLANT, WHICH IS CARRIED ABOUT BY 


ANIMALS, SOWING ITS SEED WHEREVER IT 
GOES. 
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By PERCY COLLINS 


A Romantic Phase of Natural Seed Sowing. 


only a slight effort of thought to realise 
how greatly plant life as a whole, and 
perennial plant life in particular, would 
benefit by any circumstances calculated 
to remove its seeds from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the original growth. 
Both the parent plant and the expected 
seedlings would gain inestimably in life’s 
battle from such tendencies. The former 
would preserve room in which to develop 
and flourish, unhampered by the growth 
of young plants about its roots; the 
latter would reap the benefits offered by 
new and unexhausted soil. 

As a matter of fact, Nature has 
supplied a very large number of plants 
and trees with special contrivances for 
getting rid of their seeds. In some 
cases it is the sudden and _ violent 
bursting of the pod which scatters the 
seeds hither and thither in all directions: 
the capsule of the West Indian sandbox 
tree is a case in point. It explodes with 
such force that the flying seeds are 
capable of inflicting severe wounds, while 
the accompanying report resembles the 
detonation of firearms. Other plants, 
such as the cocoanut palm, ‘launch their 
carefully-packed seeds upon the crest of 
a wave, to be sown on the beach of 
some far-off island. Still others — and 
they are a numerous group—have seeds 
which by ingenious mechanisms are con- 
verted into temporary flying-machines and 
parachutes. 

But the most fascinating phase of this 
romantic subject is that dealing with 
hooked and burred seeds, for here we see 
birds and animals pressed into unwitting 
service of the vegetable kingdom. 

In examining a mixed collection of 
seeds from any part of the world, it is 
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seem to exist for the express purpose of 
entanglement with any woolly or hairy sub- 
stance with which they may be brought 
into contact. 

Now many animals delight in rolling 
and lying amongst rank weeds and 


SEED POD OF “MARTYNEA FRAGRANS,” 
SHOWING THE TWO HORN-LIKE HOOKS 
BY WHICH THE POD CLINGS TO ITS 
UNWILLING CARRIER. 


always noticeable that a large percentage SEED VESSEL OF THE “YELLOW MAR- 
are covered with hooks or with spines. TYNEA”: THE HOOKS ARE SEVERAL 
These processes spring either from the INCHES LONG, AND ATTACH THEMSELVES 


pod or from the seeds themselves, and TO ANY PASSING ANIMAL. 


grasses. Besides, it can be 
readily understood that any 
creature, even by passing 
through a tangle of vegetation 
at a time coincident with the 
full ripeness of these hooked 
seeds, would be certain to 
collect a large number 
amongst its fur or hair. 
Take, for instance, the remarkable 
seed vessel of the African “Grapple” 
plant, which is covered with long, 
hooked arms, standing out at all angles. 
Once firmly fixed to an animal, it cannot 
possibly be shaken off, but is carried 
about from place to place—wherever its 
bearer may wander. And as the pod 
dries and splits, the seeds are shaken out 
—a few here, a few there, over a wide 
area of country. If the “ Grapple ” plant 
were possessed of brains and had de- 
liberately set itself to think out a method 
THE AVENS, A COMMON HEDGE PLANT, HAS for getting its seeds widely dispersed, it 
A WONDERFUL HOOKED SEED, SHOWN could hardly have hit upon a more 
ENLARGED IN THE SMALL PHOTO. ingenious plan. 
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THE “AWN” OF 
THE BARLEY IS 
FURNISHED WITH ROWS OF MINUTE BARBS. 


It is said—and one can readily credit 
it—that when an ox gets one of these 
terrible seeds fixed to its mouth, the 
poor beast stands roaring with pain and 
a sense of helplessness. But it is pro- 
bable that the torment thus imposed 
upon the hapless carrier actually assists 
in making the germination of the seed 
more certain and speedy, for an animal 
would certainly do its best to get rid 
of such an unpleasant encumberance 
without delay. 

Other seeds which must often cause 
their carriers a good deal of discomfort 
are those of the beautiful tropical 
flowering plants known as Martyneas. 
Most of the species throw all their 
energy into the production of two huge 
hooks. In the case of the species 
known as Martynea fragrans these 
bend outward from the pod like the 
horns of an ox, while those of the yellow 
Martynea have a-regular up- 
ward curve. In both cases, 
the hooks attain a length of 
several inches. 

30th of these plants are 
native to tropical America, but 
an allied species (AZ. diandra) 
has spread into the East, and 
is described as’ a common 
hedge plant in Bengal. Dur- 
ing his visit to India in 1875-6, 
King Edward’s attention was 


drawn to this plant from the fact 
that a panther, killed in one of the 
shooting excursions, was found to have 
a quantity of the formidable seeds at- 
tached to its skin. 

Many less obtrusively hooked seeds 
cause their carriers little or no discom- 
fort, and simply remain amongst the 
hair or wool until the occasion of the 
animals’ periodic moult. In countries 
where sheep roam vast tracts of uncul- 
tivated land, it is found necessary to 
.arrange that the time of shearing shall 
fall at a date preceding that at which 
these hooked and burred seeds are 
known to ripen. Should this precaution 
be neglected, the wool becomes almost 
valueless on account of the quantity 
of seed which collects amongst its 
fibre. 


In this respect, no plant is more uni 
versally dreaded than that known in 
Australia as the “Bathurst Burr.” A 



















THE COMMON CLIVERS, OR GOOSE-GRASS, WITH 
ITS TENACIOUS LITTLE SEED BUTTON. 
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native of Southern Europe, es 
this pestilential weed has 
managed to work its way over 
the greater part of the world, 
and wherever wool isa staple 
export, it is as much feared 
as the plague or the Col- 
orado beetle. The seed is 
not a large one, but it is 
marvellously adapted for en- 
tanglement with wool, owing 
to the great number of stiff hooks 
with which it is covered. When once 
sheep have collected a quantity of 
these burrs, it is almost impossible 
to cleanse their wool. Consequently, 
in Australia, a heavy penalty is im- 
posed by the Government upon those 
who neglect to keep down this weed 
on their property. 
The introduction of the Bathurst 
burr into Cape Colony is thus described 
by Mr. E. L. Layard: 
“Between 1855 and 1860 a ship laden 
with wool, from Australia, was wrecked FLOWER HEADS OF THE CARROT, FORMED INTO 
CASKETS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR 
SPINY, HEDGEHOG-LIKE SEEDS, SHOWN 
a... La LL Lean ae Ga] IN THE SMALLER PHOTO. 


on Cape L’Agulhas. Many of 
the bales were washed up and 
salvaged, being spread out to dry 
on the shore, and _ subsequently 
sold on the spot by auction. 
Some were bought by a gentle- 
man living at Simon’s Town, 
near Cape Town, transported 
thither, and again spread out on 
some open land to dry. From these 
two localities specimens were forwarded 
to me of a new unknown plant that had 
sprung up in considerable quantities. 
Dr. Pappe, a well-known botanist, resid- 
ing in Cape Town, identified these as the 
Bathurst burr. From the first-named 
place it spread all over the country, 
official reports showing that it almost 
always appeared first along the roadsides, 
evidently dropped from the fleeces of 
animals travelling along them. The burrs 
must have been in the fleeces of the 


THE SELF-HEAL OF OUR DITCHES HAS STIFF, 
PRICKLY SEED CASES. 








COMMON HEDGE PARSLEY HAS A PRICKLY 


TWO-LOBED SEED. 


the shipwreck.” 


English lanes and meadows supply 
many interesting examples of hooked 
The single seed of 
is not unlike 
that of the Martynea in appearance, 
save that it is very small, and possesses 


and burred seeds. 


the avens, for instance, 


only one hook instead of two. 


All who are not too old to remember 
their school days must be familiar with 


that common hedge weed, the 
goose grass or Clivers, the little 
seed buttons of which are so ready 
to adhere to a coat or jacket. 
Boys are never tired of surrep- 
titiously decorating the backs 
of their betters with patterns 
worked out in these tiny hooked 
burrs. 

Rabbits and hares—not to men- 
tion the lesser tenants of our 
fields and hedge-rows—must col- 
lect quantities of hooked seeds 
amongst their fur as they push 
their way through tangled vege- 
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wool laid out to dry on the shore after 










tation. Doubtless this is the rea- 
son why plants with seeds of this 
kind have spread all over the 
country, and are found flourish- 
ing on every bank and in every 
meadow. 

One of our most beautiful 
hooked seeds is that of the com- 
mon agrimony, a plant familiar to 
most country people and valued by 
them on account of certain medi- 
cinal properties with which it is 
credited. Each of its pods resembles 
an exquisitely modelled cup or chalice, 
with a lid, and a coronet of tenaceously 
hooked spines round the: rim. 

The common barley, too, is the type 
of an interesting group of seeds. Each 
grain developes a long process known 
as the “awn,” which is beset through- 
out its entire length with rows of 
minute barbs. It is, in fact, like 
a countless series of fish-hooks, set 
one after another in a_ long line. 






















































































































THE KNAPWEEDS, COMMON ENGLISH WILD 
FLOWERS, HAVE UNIQUE AND CURIOUS 
SEEDS. 
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This awn is capable of inextricable 
entanglement with hair or wool, and 
doubtless aids the barley in the broad- 
cast sowing of its grain. 

Some of the common, white-flowered 
umbelliferous plants have exceedingly 
curious seeds. That of the carrot, for in- 
stance, looks like a hedgehog on occount 
of the rows of closely set spines with 
which it is covered. The carrot, too, is 
interesting because of the manner in 
which it wraps up its seeds until they are 
quite ripe and ready to be carried away 
and sown. As soon as the tiny flowers 


that make up each head of bloom have 
been fertilised, the network 
of stems beneath them bend 
inwards and over, forming 
a kind of basket in which 
the seeds may develop un- 


harmed by the exigencies 
of the weather or the at- 
tacks of insects. 

Other curious hooked 
and spiny seeds which well 


THE COMMON BURDOCK, 
MIGHT BECOME EXCESSIVELY 
TO SHEEP FARMERS WERE 
WILD, UNCULTIVATED COUNTRY. 


AND 


A PLANT WHICH 
INJURIOUS 
ENGLAND A 


CROOK 


THE *AGRIMONY, AN OLD-FASHIONED 
COUNTRY HERB, HAS A BEAUTIFUL 
CUP-SHAPED SEED VESSEL, WITH A 
CORONET OF HOOKED SPINES. 


deserve notice are those of the common 
hedge parsley, the self-heal, and the knap- 
weeds both greater and lesser. Indeed, 
the variety of hooked and spiked con- 
trivances with which seeds are furnished 
is almost endless. But in each case the 
object is essentially the same; namely, 
to secure a wide distribution. 

Happily, rural England, with its well- 
tended meadows and fields, is too much 
like an orderly garden for injurious 
weeds to constitute a really serious 
menace to any branch of farming. 
Were this otherwise, there is at least 
one plant which would be liable to 
cause trouble. This is the well-known 
burdock, whose hooked seeds might 
become almost as injurious as_ those 
of the Bathurst burr, did natural con- 
ditions favour its abundant increase. 















By ERNEST 


HE Washington County special, on the 

Sunrise Route, slowed into the station 
of Sprague’s Falls, and the conductor 
pushed his head into the smoking-car to 
announce, “ We will have to lie up half-an- 
hour, gentlemen. Sorry to delay you, but 
an axle of the dining-car has heated. You 
will find the scenery around the Falls as 
good as any in Maine.” 


The car was crowded with sportsmen, 


making for Princeton, to enjoy the season. 
These men had been strangers, more or 
less, when they boarded the special at 
Washington Junction, but were arguing like 
old friends long before the conductor inter- 
vened. None of them was in any hurry 
to reach the terminus on Big Lake ; and all 
were unanimous that, whatever happened, 
they could not afford to drop the dining-car, 
because a hungry wind was blowing across 
the high track, and it was nearly time for 
the “first call” to luncheon. Every man 
put on his Panama hat and descended from 
the train in that contented mood which 
prepared him to enjoy anything, from an 
exploded safety-valve to a cyclone. 

“Heated axle, eh!” snorted Judge 
Honeybone, who, it was commonly believed, 
had acquired his title from having once 
served in a judicial capacity at a baby-show. 
“T guess I don’t rightly understand axles, 
hot or cold, but if they are anything near 
as awkward as a choked furnace or a 
Gouldsboro cheese, this train and me part 
company right here.” 

The Judge was an individual gifted with 
the irritating knack of monopolising con- 
versation. For the last fifty miles his 
strident voice had swamped the inarticu- 
late efforts of his companions, as he-dilated 
upon the manifold advantages of hatching 
out salmon fry in incubators, furnished with 
Spanish moss. By suggestions, dropped 
inadvertently, the shrewd travellers sus- 
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pected that the Judge had some pecuniary 

interest in the Grand Lake Salmon Hatching 
Coy., Ltd., of East Machias, which was the 
case, as the trippers discovered by a subse- 
quent visit to the hatchery in question. 
The baby-critic believed in combining a 
certain amount of business with pleasure, 
when the particular business interfered in 
no way with his personal enjoyment. 

“What's that, Judge?” demanded an 
attenuated disciple of Isaac Walton, who 
was smoking a long cigar, which threw him 
ludicrously out of proportion. “I guess 
we know what a choked furnace means 
when the thermometer is at zero; but 
what’s a Gouldsboro cheese, anyhow?” 

“ Never heard of a Gouldsboro cheese !” 
snorted Judge Honeybone. “Well, I 
hadn’t either, till I had waded through life 
quitea piece. Sit right down on this bench, 
while I pass the time telling you how one 
twenty-pound yellow cheese played havoc 
with my peaceful home one-time.” 

The travellers, who had already dis- 
covered that the unlearned Judge was no 
amateur at stretching the longbow, grinned 
sympathetically at each other, and arranged 
themselves in various postures about the 
benches and crates outside the ticket office 
underneath the perplexing clock, which 
indulged at noon in the startling habit of 
suddenly altering its dial and replacing the 
numerals one to twelve by thirteen to 
twenty-four, thus summarily disposing of 
those antiquated chronological symbols 
a.m. and p.m. When the party had ar- 
ranged itself to his satisfaction, the Judge 
straddled contentedly across the platform, 
worked his cigar into a remote part of 
his mouth, and commenced : 

“About ten years ago, before I em- 
barked on the speculative business which 
brought me in my pile, I opened a law- 
office in Leonardville, which is a village 
seven miles from Millfield, on the road to 
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Oh City, Look-to-Heaven County, in New 
England. There was mighty little business 
those days, and after a while I got weary 
of counting flies on my office window, and 
watching soakers passing in and out of the 
saloon right opposite my shingle-pole. I 
was figuring out one day that my wife and 
I would soon be getting down to potatoes, 
cooked in their jackets to avoid waste, 
which food from a domestic economy 
point of view is the last stage before a tight 
belt, when my office door openedgand in 
walked Mr. Lafayette P. Shawmut, of Red 
Bank, Pennsylvania. 

“Kindly remember that I do not say a 
word against Mr. Shawmut’s personal 
character. He was a gentleman from the 
highest point of his innocent bald head to 
the square toes of his Boston boots. He 
looked around him in a dazed kind of way 
—hewas the most absent-minded manI ever 
met—and I would swear that he couldn’t 
have told me his own name if it hadn’t been 
printed on the card he was holding, and 
directly he got into my office he seemed 
But I 


just as anxious to get out again. 
was between him and the door, and had 
him anchored in a chair before his whiskers 
could shake. 


“*Mr. Honeymouth ?’ he said, when I 
had him fixed. 

“€Vou’ve shot over it,’ I told him. 
*“Honeybone is my name, Sir. An un- 
usual name, but in that it resembles me. 
So, at least, I have been informed by 
numerous clients who have been dis- 
entangled from apparently hopeless 
positions by my conscientious application 
to their affairs.’ 

“Had to say that much, you will allow, 
gentlemen, for advertisement. 

“*T own a piece of property in this 
village,’ the old softhead went on; ‘and 
I very much require your advice, Mr. 
Honeybag.’ 

“*Still a bit off the bull’s eye,’ I said, 
handing him a sheet of notepaper with my 
name printed on it. But it wasn’t going to 
be any use. He wouldn't even have 
remembered what he had come for if he 
hadn’t read it all out of a note-book. 

“Well, gentlemen, this old Shawmut 
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had been brought up in the pious belief 
that two corner-lots in © Leonardville 
belonged to him, and now, he told me, a 
cousin had turned up claiming that he 
could show a better title to the property, 
so Shawmut wanted my advice as to how he 
could make good his claim, because he was 
thinking of building on those lots. That 
was a knotty question for any lawyer, you 
will admit. If we had been further west I 
would have recommended him to shoot the 
cousin as the easiest way of clearing the 
title. As we were in New England I just 
advised him to play grab and to freeze on 
those lots, and I told him if he liked to 
send his cousin along to me I would ex- 
plain to him—the cousin that is—that he 
had no more title to the land than he had 
to be next Pope. I talked to Shawmut for 
an hour, and presently got him satisfied. 

*** You think that is my best course, Mr. 
Honeybear ?’ he said, ringing the changes, 
as per custom, on my label. 

“ «Sure of it,’ I told him. 
it in Roman Law.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, I’m not going to 
choke you up with details concerning that 
legal controversy. May I be sunstruck if 
I remember rightly just now how I 
managed it, but my name isn’t Artaxerxes 
S. Honeybone if I didn’t fairly and squarely 
convince that cousin of my client that those 
two lots in Leonardville no more belonged 
to him than to the mosquitoes that whistled 
over them. And having told you that 
much I'll cut the cackle and come to the 
cheeses. 

“ After I’d fixed up his business, old 
Shawmut came round to see me as happy 
as a Colorado bug in a potato patch. He 
was going back on that night’s mail to Red 
Bank, before he forgot where he lived, 
and as he said good-bye he asked me to 
send along my bill of costs, which I may 
mention was, when complete, as clever a 
piece of progressive mathematics as any of 
you gentlemen are ever likely to see. As 
he was going out he seemed to remember 
something all of a sudden, and stopped to 
say : 

““* When I get home I shall send you one 
of my Gouldsboro cheeses, Mr. Honeydew’ 


* You'll find 
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—it was wonderful what trouble that other- 
wise worthy gentleman took to fix me with 
an alias—‘ they are very famous cheeses 
which I make myself, and there are none 
like them in the world. I shall send you 
one of the largest and 
ripest as a slight token 
of my gratitude.’ 

“ Shawmut paid his 
bill like a little hero, 
the only trouble being 
that he made out the 
cheque to Artaxerxes 
S. Honeysuckle, and I 
had to endorse it ac- 
cordingly, and face the 
chaff of our local 
bank-manager. About 
a week later, as I was 
picking peas in my 
front garden, the 
freight clerk came 
along, and after giving 
me good evening, said, 
‘Say, are you ex- 
pecting any freight 
through from Penn- 
sylvania? There’s a 
case up in the shed 
that is likely meant 
for you, only it’s made 
outon the bill of lading 
to Mr. Honeycomb.’ 

“Directly he said 
that, I remembered old 
Shawmut. I went right 
that minute to the 
shed, and had the case 
brought back on an 
express waggon. There 
was no doubt that the 
cheese was large, as 
promised, and there 
wasn’t any manner of 
question either about 
its ripeness. As it was carried into my 
house I had to stand before the door 
and beat back the flies with a branch of 
willow, or I would have had an Egyptian 
plague of them inside. As it was, the 
parlour was filled with buzzers all the 
evening, and it was quite pathetic to watch 
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them seeming to asé for that cheese, 
which was hidden away safe in the darkest 
corner of the cellar to cool and think 
of its sins. But there was no getting 


away from the fact that the insect popu- 


“‘ Grabbing an old sword, I opened the door about two inches, and listened.” 


lation of Leonardville 
trebled that night. 
“Next day my wife and I went for a 
holiday to visit her folks at Acron. We 
hadn’t been away for quite a time, and now 
that we had the means and the weather was 
set fine, we concluded that we might do 


was more than 
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worse than enjoy our lives a spell. We 
got back at the end of a fortnight late in 
the evening, and found the place as we had 
left it, and Jim, our hired man, cutting 
kindling in the yard. I could see by the 
look on Jim’s face that things weren’t 
running so level as they looked. 

“* Well,’ I said, after my wife had gone 
up to unpack, ‘ what’s wrong, Jim?’ He 
looked up at me, scared like, and rubbed 
the side of his head, peeking around to 
make sure that my wife was out of earshot. 
Then he came up close to me and said, 
‘ There’s ghosts !’ 

“ * What,’ I said, ‘ghosts, are there ?’ 

““* The house is full of ’em,’ said Jim. 

““* Don’t tell the landlord,’ I said. ‘ He 
puts up the rent for all improvements. 
How do they shape, Jim?’ 

“*Ain’t seen ’em yet,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
slept in the house last three nights, and I 
could hear ’em moving and crying—ay, and 
jumping, and they’ve got stomachs has 
them ghosts.’ 

“*Why shouldn’t they ?’ I said. ‘Ghosts 
don’t appear to have much _ personal 
property, and you wouldn’t want to deny 
them stomachs.’ 

“* And they’ve got digestive apparatuses,’ 
Jim went on. ‘Leastways, I guess they have.’ 

“**Fiow do you know, if you haven’t seen 
them?’ I asked him. 

“**T put my supper in the cellar, and they 
went and ate it,’ he said. 

“T couldn’t get any reason out of Jim, so 
I got quit of him and went indoors. The 
place seemed the same as usual, and I said 
nothing to my wife, not wanting to scare 
her. We ate our supper and got to bed, 
and I went right off to sleep. 

“T may inform you, gentlemen, that ours 
was different from any other house in the 
district, having been set up by an English 
crank, who wanted to make his surround- 
ings feel home-like. There was a deep 
cellar running under the entire house, and 
a big hall, with a flight of stairs made of 
Virginia oak, wide enough to allow a party 
of three to come up abreast. Right at the 
top of the stairs was our bedroom. There 
was a door to the cellar, but it had gone 
crazy, and wouldn’t shut. 
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“T guess I am addressing an audience 
of married men, who know what it is to 
be woke out of their slumbers: by an elbow 
in the ribs and a kind of stifled voice 
whispering, ‘Get up! There’s a robber in 
the house.’ Gen’rally that robber is the 
family cat, sometimes it’s rats, and then 
again it may be a genuine ghost that you’re 
entertaining unawares. I was stirred up by 
the dig in the ribs aforesaid, and my wife 
crying, ‘ Artaxerxes! There’s someone in 
the cellar.’ 

“«There’s nothing valuable there, my 
dear, I said, half asleep. ‘Let him 
stop.’ 

***Tt’s just a ghost,’ she gasped, trying to 
find cover. 

“That roused me, because I remembered 
Jim’s story. I got up, lit the lamp, and 
grabbing an old sword descended to me 
from an ancestor who had fought in the 
war of Independence, opened the door 
about two inches, and listened. It was 
mighty dark upon the stairs, and I allow I 
might have felt a bolder man if only the 
incident could have been timed to occur 
when the sun was in working order. I 
distinctly heard a noise. If any gentleman 
here finds himself unable to grasp a scien- 
tific fact, he will find me sufficiently broad- 
minded to pity him; but I could plainly 
hear a heavy breathing, the kind of noise 
an old gentleman might make after going 
three times at boiled pork, with a dragging, 
heavy sound such as a mighty big frog 
might make shuffling along a plank side- 
walk. 

“<Tt’s a ghost right enough,’ I said to 
myself; but my wife heard me and let out 
a scream which ought to have moved the 
heart of any decent phantom to pity. 

“*Go down and scare him away,’ she 
gasped. 

“**T guess the ghost is doing the scaring,’ 
I said. ‘Ghosts ain’t geese, my dear. 
You can’t wave a sheet at them and shoo 
’em off the premises.’ 

“*Tet me down from the window,’ she 
says. 

“Directly she spoke I had what the 
philosophers call a flash of intuition. I 
had forgotten all about old Shawmut and 
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his present after we went away; but as I 
stood there, and listened to that spectral 
being bumping himself around, and 
flopping and moaning, the whole thing 
came back to me, and I knew that the 
apparition what had eaten our Jim’s 
supper was Lafayette P. Shawmut’s Goulds- 
boro cheese.” 

An inarticulate murmur went up from 
the assembly beneath the clock, and the 
conductor, who had recently joined the 
party, banged his boot upon a knot in the 
platform, and remarked succinctly, “ That 
corks.” 

“ How is it you didn’t smell the cheese ?” 
demanded one of the fishermen. 

“That is a point which worried me at 
the time,” the Judge responded. “But it 
was settled to my satisfaction before 
morning. Gentlemen, that cheese had 
reached a stage when it was _ beyond 
smelling. 

“T went back to my wife and washed my 
hands of the whole concern. I told her 
that the cheese belonged to her depart- 
ment, and that it was her business to keep 
it under control. I had never interfered 
with her housekeeping arrangements in 
the past, and I wasn’t going to begin then. 
But she just called me a coward, and re- 
fused to go down and do her duty. And 
in the meantime there was that Gouldsboro 
cheese running crazy about the house. 

“<Tt will eat the chops I got in for 
breakfast,’ she said. 

“T told her I only hoped it hadn’t got 
hold of my corn-whisky, a luxury to which 
it would naturally not be accustomed. I 
didn’t like the prospect of having to face 
that cheese if it was mad drunk. Besides, 
liquor might make it vindictive. It might 
smash the furniture, or rouse the village, or 
maybe tear up some of my valuable papers. 
I never wished for daylight more in my life. 
I wasn’t going down to tackle the thing in 
the dark. It might have jumped at me 
sudden out of a corner. 

“Presently I heard a shout. It was Jim, 
who slept behind the kitchen. I opened 
the door again and called back, and I 
could tell by the sound of his voice when 
he answered that Jim was scared. 





“The ghost’s around,’ he called up. 
‘He came to my door and breathed at 
me through the keyhole.’ 

**Can’t you fix him?’ I whispered down 
the stairs. ‘I guess it’s nothing but a 
cheese.’ 

“*Huh!’ exclaimed Jim. ‘What? a 
cheese!’ I heard him give a frightened 
sort of laugh. ‘If ‘twas naught but a 
cheese, I’d get a bit of bread and some 
beer and eat him. This here is a ghost.’ 

“Where is he?’ I called. 

“*T heard him flopping towards the 
parlour,’ said Jim. ‘I’m going out to get a 
man to help me catch him.’ 

“The manner in which Jim emphasised 
this statement made me determined to 
deprive myself of his services. 

“We heard him leave the house by the 
back and for a while there was silence. 
Then the noises broke out again louder, 
and it seemed to me closer. 

“* Artaxerxes !’ my wife screamed. 
‘ That cheese is coming up the stairs.’ 

“T would have been clear-headed enough 
if I had been alone, but she made me fairly 
streaked. We locked the door and barri- 
caded it with furniture, and my wife opened 
the window and called ‘ Murder,’ though 
there was no one to hear, the house being 
in a lonely spot. I sat there watching the 
door, every second expecting to see the 
checse break it down, and come rolling 
into the room with fury written on its face. 
But nothing happened. It was all my 
wife’s imagination. That Gouldsboro 
cheese wasn’t worrying its head about us. 
Food for its stomach was what it was 
after. 

“ After a while Jim returned with a man. 
There was daylight showing by then, and I 
reckoned I might as well go down and see 
what was happening. We fixed up all 
the lamps, and after a dram round I 
brought out my gun and we started to 
hunt. We found that cheese in the 
parlour, lying peacefully asleep upon the 
lounge.” 

“How did it get there?” asked an 
incredulous voice. 

“ Hopped,” said the conductor causti- 
cally. 
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“I gave it both barrels before it would 
wake,” went on the Judge, unmoved 
“Then Jim got his shovel, and the three 
of us removed the remains, and buried 
them under a pear tree in the back garden. 
Then I gave the man who had come to 
our help two dollars, concluded to forgive 
Jim because there was no denying he was 
handy, and went back to bed. 

“When I got into my office next morn- 
ing, there was old Shawmut waiting for me. 
He had come in on the night train, and 
had run round first thing before he forgot 
what it was that had brought him back 
to Leonardville. 

““*Good morning, Mr. Honeybee,’ he 
says, as respectful as possible. ‘You 
never wrote me how you liked my cheese, 
he went on. 

“*Couldn’t find the words,’ I 
And that, gentlemen, was the truth. 

“Then he started out to read from his 
note-book. It appeared that the cousin 


said. 


was a mean kind of man, and not being 
satisfied with my opinion had gone to 


another lawyer, who had told him that he 
could fire old Shawmut out of those lots 
higher than any rocket. Lafayette P. 
had just heard from him, stating his 
affectionate intention of immediately 
starting on it. 

“** A man has offered to buy the lots off 
me,’ my client went on. ‘It seems to me 
that is the best thing I can do, if the buyer 
will be satisfied with the title.’ 

*** You want me to make him satisfied ?’ 
I said. 

“*Tf you think it will be honourable,’ 
he answered, with his innocent look. 

“** Tt will be good business,’ I said. 

‘“**T think you area very wonderful man, 
Mr. Honeystalk,’ he said, as he rose. 

“ «Tired of hearing it,’ I said. 

“Well, I fixed up that bit of business 
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too. Those lots were sold, without any 
consideration for that cousin; and old 
Shawmut grabbed the cheque and left for 
Red Bank, child-like-and content, while I 
cashed in my commission, and began to 
conclude that Leonardville was too small 
a place for my talents. Besides, I was 
afraid that the purchaser of those lots might 
not be able to properly appreciate my gifts, 
when he discovered that he had got a rank 
bad title. Serve him right for being too 
stingy to pay a lawyer to look after his 
interests. Men such as he starve the 
professions.” 

“Come along there, for Princeton,” 
called the brakesman, swinging down upon 
the group ; and at the same time the white- 
capped autocrat of the dining-car leaned 
from his platform, and cried, “ Luncheon 
now ready. First call.” 

“One moment, gentlemen,” said the 
Judge. ‘To complete my little experience, 
I have only to say that upon the eve of my 
departure from Leonardville, I received a 
communication from Shawmut, which read, 
I think, exactly in this way : 

‘Dear Mr. Honeymoon, I hope you do 
not think I have forgotten you. To show 
you that I have not, I may tell you that I 
have just sent off to you, per freight, another 
of my famous Gouldsboro cheeses, which 
I trust you will enjoy as much as you did 
the last. Yours ever gratefully, Lafayette 
P. Shawmut.’” 

“Who got that cheese?” inquired a 
stifled voice. 

“Gentlemen, I do not know,” said Judge 
Honeybone gravely. 

* All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 

A few minutes later the sportsmen filled 
the dining-car, and the clatter of knife and 
fork replaced the ise of tongues as 
the Washington special panted towards 
Princeton. 





FIRE-FIGHTING IN BYGONE DAYS 


By ROTHA MARY CLAY 


HE oldest remains of fire engines which 
are to be seen in this country are in 
the British Museum. True, they were not 
found in England (but at Bolsena, in Italy), 
but we possess them in our national col- 
lection, and may therefore be interested in 
them. These relics consist of parts of two 
Roman fire pumps, on the principle in- 
vented by a Greek mechanician, Ctesibius, 
of Alexandria (120 B.c.), and described by 
his pupil, Hero (who compiled a work on 
pneumatics). Hero called this appliance 
“ the siphon used in conflagrations.” 

The remains in the British Museum 
show parts of two such machines. The 
pieces consist of two double-cylindercd 
force pumps, differing slightly one from 
the other. The two plungers in the cylin- 
ders were worked with a reciprocating 
motion, by means of a rocking beam, now 
lost. They alternately draw in water 
through valves at the bottom of the 
cylinder and force it into the vertical pipe 
in the centre. 

No remains of this kind have yet been 
found as traces of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, yet we have reason to believe that 
there was a Roman Fire Brigade here at 
the beginning of the 5th century, a.D. We 
quote from the Rev. J. Hirst, who dis- 
covered that at that time there was a 
cohort of night-watchers or firemen at 
Concangium (identified with Greta Bridge, 
Yorkshire). He writes: “ The fact of there 
being a mumerus vigilum—an ancient his- 
toric corps of Roman firemen—stationed in 
Britain is in itself well-nigh unique in the 
military annals of ancient times.” 

“The chief duty of the Roman firemen,” 
he adds, “ was to make their nightly rounds 
in order to prevent and extinguish fires. 
Hence frequent mention is made by ancient 
authors of the axe and bucket which they 
carried with them. They were a 


body trained to arms and accustomed to 
exact discipline.” 

If the Romans, with their knowledge of 
mechanics, used only buckets and an 
occasional “siphon,” what of medizval 
times? Terrible as are conflagrations in 
the present day, it is impossible to realise 
the awful ravages of fire in earlier times. 
Open hearths were common in cottages 
built of timber and thatched with reed, and 
such wooden dwellings as caught fire in 
those early days were inevitably doomed. 
It would seem that in Anglo-Saxon times 
the hall was the only place where there was 
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FIG. A. 

THE CURFEW, OR COUVRE-FEU, ANCIENT- 
LY USED TO COVER OVER HEARTH 
FIRES AT NIGHT. 
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a fire, and old illuminations show that even 
the cooking was conducted out in the court- 
yard, presumably for safety. 

The custom of ringing a curfew bell, at 
the sound of which fires were to be extin- 
guished, seems to have been introduced by 
our great king and law-giver, Alfred, in 
872. He ordered the inhabitants of 
Oxford to cover up their fires every night 
at the given signal. The Curfew Law of 
William the Conqueror (1067) is better 
known. It commanded “that in every 
towne and village a bell should be rung 
every night at 8 of the clocke, and that all 
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but they probably replaced older imple- 
ments of the same preventive nature. 
The curfew was made of pieces of copper 
rivetted together. The glowing wood and 
embers were raked to the back of the 
hearth, and the open side of the cover 
placed against the heap. This custom 
must have averted many disasters by pre- 
venting danger from sparks. 
Conflagrations were of constant occur- 
rence in these early times. In 1087, “a 
devouring fire spread abroad over almost all 


. the principall cities of England.” 


In 1189, judicial precautions were taken 





FIG. B. 
ANCIENT FIRE-BUCKETS AND BRASS HAND-SQUIRT (16TH CENTURY). 


people should then put forth their fire and 
candle and goe to bed.” Henry I., how- 
ever, “restored to his subjects the use of 
lights in the nights”—a measure possibly 
not so wise as it was popular. 

The curfew (from couvre-feu), of which 
an illustration is given (Fig. A), was pro- 
bably not used as an extinguisher, but 
covered over the fire in safety till morning. 
Examples being rare, some have questioned 
the very existence of such an utensil. Dr. 
Johnson, however, refers us to Baton, and 
gives in his Dictionary: “‘ Curfew—a cover 
for a fire.” Six are now known to exist ; 
most of these date from Tudor days only, 


by the first Lord Mayor of London. “ As 
for prevention of casualties by fire, the 
houses in this Citie (being then builded all 
of timber, and covered with thatch), it was 
long since thought good policie wisely to 
provide that all men should build their 
houses of stone up to a certaine height 
and to cover them with slate or baked tile. 
Since which time, thanks bee given to God, 
there hath not hapned the like often con- 
suming fires in this Citie as before.” 

The ward-motes of the city followed this 
good example, and made certain fire-laws 
the same year. Every great house was 
henceforth to keep ladders. During the 
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METHOD OF USING THE HAND-SQUIRT 
AT A FIRE. 


summer the owners were to provide “ be- 
fore their doors a barrel full of water for 
quenching fire.” Another clause ordained 
“that ten reputable men of ward, with the 
aldermen, provide a strong crook of iron, 
together with two chains and strong cords, 
and that the handle have a good horn and 
loudly sounding.” 

In 1268, the Night Watch was instituted, 
the men being “all in brighte harnesse” 
these watchmen acted primarily as police, 
to prevent disturbances, but no doubt they 
also kept watch against danger by fire. 

In 1444, Caxton notes that 
steple was sette a. fyre by 


“ Paulus 


lyghtnynge, which was 
quenched by force and 
laboure.” Stow’s ‘“ Chron- 


icle” adds that “espying the 
fire, the Maior and much 
people came thither and zw/¢h 
vinegar quenched the fire.” 
This recalls the methods of 
the firemen of Imperial Rome, 
who made use of “rags and 
cloths steeped in vinegar” for 
the same purpose. 
Precautionary measures 
were made from time to 
time, especially in London, 
such as: “Every Warde must 


have a racke, with two longe 
cheynes of yrne and two 
No. 6. New Series. 
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ladders . Every house must have 
a Tubbe with water, redy for parell of fire.” 

In Scotland we find that the wise King 
James I. made strict precautionary laws in 
1425. A plentiful supply is ordered of 
“leddiris, sayis (tubs), and cleiks (hooks) of 
ym to draw down tymber and ruffes that 
are fyryt.” 

The latter implements for demolishing 
buildings play an important part in the 
early days of fire-fighting. In 1583, Fleet- 
wood, Recorder of London, announced in a 
speech: “In London, houses are to be 
pulled down with engines, hooks, and 
ladders . . . and this is for avoiding of the 
rage of fire.” 

Two such Fire Crooks may be seen at 
Banwell (Somerset), bearing the date 1610. 
Mr. F. A. Knight describes them thus: 
“These Thatch Anchors are very massive 
and heavy oaken poles, 2oft. long, and each 
furnished with a wrought iron head, like 
the head of a great boat-hook, or one fluke 
of an anchor. They are furnished with 
rings, and to these rings ropes were fastened, 
so that when the crook had been hoisted on 
a burning roof, and its pointed end buried 
in the thatch, the blazing straw myght be 
torn off by the united efforts of many 
men.” 

The use of Thatch Anchors is suggested 
by Shakspeare for a far different purpose. 
One of his heroes proposes to make use 





FIG. D. 
THE SQUIRT MOUNTED ON WHEELS, FIRST 
MENTIONED IN 1590. 
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FIG. E, 


ANCIENT MANUAL FROM EXETER, DATING FROM 1626, 


of them to reach the distant window of his 
lady-love : 
‘‘ Why then, a ladder quaintly made of cords, 
To cast up with a pair of anchoring hooks.” 


Here 


their use was not, as usual, to 
prevent the spread of flames—rather to 
fan the fire of his affection for Silvia! 
Fire crooks remain at Horncastle, Oakham, 


Totnes has also a 
the size of a 


and Minchinhampton. 
small one, more of 


ARMS OF BRISTOL CROWN FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
SHOWING AN EARLY TYPE OF MANUAL. 


“ preventer” or 
fire- hook —a 
much smaller 
implement. We 
may say, then, 
that _ buildings 
were demolished 
“ by hook or by 
crook”—by one 
instrument or 
another—to pre- 
vent further 
danger. 
The appli- 
ances used at 
this time are 
summed up in 
theorder givenin 
Exeter in 1558, 
for “leather 
buckets, ladders, 
and crooks.” 
Soon afterwards, however, the unwieldy 
hand-squirt or syringe of brass was intro- 
duced. It was about 3ft. long, and required 
three men to work it, yet having only a 
capacity of about half-a-gallon. The illus- 
tration (Fig. C) shows the method of using it. 
The first mention by an English writer 
of a squirt mounted on wheels is in 1590. 
Lucar published a treatise on geometry and 
mechanics, announcing in the title that 
the contents were “in part 
collected out of diverse 
authors in diverse languages, 
and in part devised by 
Cyprian Lucar, Gentle- 
man.” His squirt is evi- 
dently copied from a 
French work published by 
Besson a few years earlier. 
The picture given in Fig. D 
is Lucar’s woodcut, an 
Anglicised copy of one of 
Besson’s plates. The text 
sets forth “how a great 
store of water may be 
thrown out of a new de- 
vised squert upon any 
fiered house.” The vessel 
would hold a hogshead of 
water, was shaped like a 
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cone, and filled by a 
funnel, the stream being 
forced out by a screw- 
piston. It was on a 
movable frame, so that 
“with ease and smal 
strength” it could be 
“made to squirt out 
his water with great 
violence upon the fire 
that is to be quenched.” 

It is difficult to form 
any idea of the kind of 
“engines” in use during DRAWING OF A MANUAL IN THE POSSESSION OF 
the next hundred years, MESSRS. MERRYWEATHER & SONS. 


effectually. 
King Charles I. 
witnessed their 
utility, and in 
1637 wrote to 
the Lord Mayor 
thus: “ Whereas, 
wee have had 
good informa- 
tion of the excel- 
lent use to bee 
made of the 
new engins for 
spowting of 
water... we 
earnestly recom- 


” 


“TUB” ENGINE FROM DUNSTABLE, NOW THE PROPERTY OF mend unto you 


MESSRS. SHAND & MASON, that there may 


and the term is applied 

to any kind of mechanical 

contrivance. In 1634, men- 

tion is made of “divers squirts 

and petty engines to be drawn 

upon wheeles from place to 

place for to quench fire.” In 

1633,a fire on London Bridge 

is described in Wallington’s 

Journal,” and he says: ' “For 

the three engines which are 

such excellent things that 

nothing that was everdevised F% ' 
could do so much good, yet Pues Sits fger iam sony womedapenail Whe als madethaeher eee Foye 


none of them did prosper, for FIG. I. 


they were all broken.” Some- AN ANCIENT PRINT REPRESENTING THE DUNSTABLE 
times, however, they worked MANUAL. 
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a frequent bee made of 
them Byte 

The debatable question of the dating of 
the few really antique engines that remain, 
is one that presents great difficulties. There 
is no certain means of testing the accuracy 
of dates, which are often of necessity 
speculative, nor is there documentary 
evidence to assist us. 

One of the most ancient manuals extant 
is a two-man engine from Exeter, which is 
said to date from 1626. We here depict 
it (Fig. E) assisting in the Coronation fes- 
tivities. It has probably existed during 
The pumps are contained 


provision 


” 


twelve reigns. 


FIG. K. 
A “NEWSHAM” ENGINE, FORMERLY 
AT DARTMOUTH. 


in a box in the centre (not to be mistaken 
for an air-chamber). Above is a roof on 
uprights, upon which the fireman stood to 
direct the jet. A horn lantern at the front 
of the engine, and a wooden alarm rattle, 
used by the Beadle, are interesting acces- 
sories to it. The engine was stationed at 
the Guildhall, and in case of a fire within 
the city walls application had to be made 
to the Mayor or Beadle, who would lend it 
on condition that the whole was returned 
in good repair. 

The earliest engines had no wheels. 
The Exeter one just alluded to was origin- 
ally carried by means of hand-poles and 
straps. Others were dragged on sledges. 
A new sort of machine was advertised in 
1658, as “more traversable in less room, 
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and more portable than formerly used.” 
Solid wooden ‘ Cheese” wheels—that is, 
wheels without spokes—would be the next 
step in advance. At first they would not 
revolve on their own centre, but further 
progress would lead constructors to provide 
a turn-table fore-carriage. A great expendi- 
ture of power would be required by these 
solid wheels, and the friction would be 
liable to split them. It is surprising, there- 
fore, how lgng they remained in use. 

In records of the City of Bristol we 
read that in consequence of a destructive 
fire in 1647, the Corporation sent to London 
for a fire-engine (for which £31 ros. was 
paid, together with £8 8s. for forty-eight 
buckets). In 1683 (perhaps because men’s 
eyes had been opened by the Great Fire in 
the metropolis) this engine had evidently 
become out of date. Mr. J. Latimer, who 
investigated these records, remarks : “ The 
idiom of the West of England is amusingly 
adopted by the Chamberlain when he notes 
the payment of half-a-crown to some men 
‘that brought out the engine from under 
the Guildhall to try him whether he was 
in order.’ Apparently ‘he’ was not, and a 
new machine was purchased for £34 15s.” 

Perhaps the Scot was even then foremost 
in striking a bargain, for Glasgow pur- 
chased its first engine for £25. This was 
in 1656. ‘Two officials were to meet with 
one Colquhoun, and “to grie with him 
anent the making of the ingyne for casting 
of water on land that is in fyre, as they 
have in Edinburghe.” They built “ane 
hous of daillis” (deals) for it—surely the 


ENGRAVING ON THE POLICIES OF THE SUN 
FIRE OFFICE, SHOWING THE NEW MANUAL. 
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FIG. 


M. 


FROM HOGARTH’S CARICATURE “THE TIMES,” REPRESENTING A MANUAL FROM THE 
UNION FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE. 


first Fire Station of which we hear in 
Great Britain ! 

If provisions against fire were inadequate, 
still more were the measures for protection 
against loss by fire. The Anglo-Saxons 
had had guilds to secure themselves against 
“ fire, water, robbery, or other calamity.” 
In medizval times little provision was 
made until the 15th century, when a 
method was devised of alleviating destitu- 
tion. A friend at Court, or, later on, a 
successful “ peticion at the seshions,” re- 
sulted in the issue of a “ King’s Brief,” or 
licence to collect money. Numerous entries 
are found in Parish Accounts of alms 
for sufferers by “ fyre” or “floud,” as 
when in 1606 a village congregation in 
Somersetshire gives “to a burned Towne 
in Devon, iijs. 4d.” In time, Briefs became 
unpopular with the congregation, and we 
do not wonder that Pepys, in his “ Diary” 
(1661), notes one Sunday: “ To church, 
where we observe that the trade in Briefs is 
come now up to so constant a course every 


Sunday that we resolve to give no more 
to them.” 


The country folk still proved generous, 
for the accounts of the village of Langley 
Burrell (Wilts.) show 140 such responded 
to between 1661 and 1700. Amongst 
many of interest we quote one: Oct. roth, 
1666. “Collected on the fast day towards 
the reliefe of those persons who have been 
great sufferers by the late ffire in the Citty 
of London,” &c., £1. 16s. This fast day 
was kept throughout the country; after 
which, September znd—the day of the 
outbreak—was ordered to be observed in 
the City for ever; it was kept yearly at St. 
Paul’s until 1859. 

As early as 1609, insurance had been 
suggested ; and as Mr. F. B. Relton (in his 
“‘ Fire Insurance Companies”) has pointed 
out, petitions were made to Charles I. and 
favourably answered in 1635; but the 
whole subject passed into oblivion during 
the Civil War. It was not until the awful 
disaster of 1666, which caused general 
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FIG. N. 
MANUAL PURCHASED BY WISHFORD (SALISBURY) IN 1728. 


terror, that the thoughts of the prudent 
turned again to the subject. Dr. Barbon’s 
office was founded in London the following 
year, and this was merged into the Fire 
Office of 1680. The “ Hand-in-Hand” 
(1696), “Sun” (1710), and “Union” (1714) 
followed. These Fire Offices soon began 
to keep their own engines. These would 
probably be at first a tub on low wheels 
with a force-pump and nozzle, a combina- 
tion of the tub and squirt. It would be 
little larger or more powerful than a garden 
engine of the present day. The “Sun” 
showed on its early policies an oval tub 
engine, worked by levers at each end; a 
fireman with pick-hook on the right of the 
Sun design ; a porter carrying bales on the 
left. A similar vessel is depicted on the 
policies of the Bristol Crown Fire Office 
(Fig. F), which was the first provincial In- 
surance Office, founded 1718. The fireman 
exhibits it with evident pride, and his other 
appliances are worth noting; while the 
porter no doubt represents the Salvage 
Corps of later times. 

We give an illustration (Fig. H) of an 
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engine of this character 
still existing, which is 
probably unique. This 
curiosity dates from 
about 1678, and it be- 
longed formerly to the 
town of Dunstable. 
Messrs. Shand & Mason 
now possess this primi- 
tive engine, and also an 
old print (Fig. I) issued 
by the maker, Keeling, 
depicting the method of 
using such machines. 

We are bound to 
come to the conclusion 
that the inventor of a 
machine (even though 
he be a peer) cannot be 
considered the fairest 
exponent of its useful- 
ness. The Marquis of 
Worcester invented a 
fire-engine, and wrote 
an extravagant descrip- 
tion of it to King 
Charles I. Walford quotes the letter, 
which closes thus: “ By divine permission 
and heavenly inspiration, this is my stupen- 
dious water-commanding engine, boundless 
for height and quantity !” 

Of whatever character the before-men- 
tioned appliances were, they consisted 
merely of a suction pump and forcing pump 
combined. Squirt and pump alike pro- 
duced water only with an intermittent 
discharge. Moreover, as the pipe was not 
flexible but rigid, it was difficult to reach 
the desired spot. Besides this, a great 
many men were required to work them—a 
number quite out of proportion to the jet 
thrown. 

A great development was soon to take 
place. 

Richard Newsham, a pearl-button maker 
of London, devised (or possibly adapted) 
an invention which has been of infinite 
service ever since. We may call this man, 
therefore, the Fire-King of the 18th cen- 
tury. Indeed, it was said of Newsham 
that “in his engines he gave a nobler 
present to his country than if he had added 
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provinces to Great Britain.” His new 
engines were patented in 1721 and 1725. 
That these engines were generally adopted 
and fully appreciated is shown by the 
following extract from a circular of the 
period: “Richard Newsham, of Cloth Fair, 
London, Engineer, makes the most useful, 
substantial, and convenient engines for 
quenching fires, which carries continual 
streams with great force. He hath played 
several of them before His Majesty, and the 
nobility at St. James’s, with so general an 
approbation, that the largest was at the 
same time ordered for the use of that Royal 
Palace.” 

It was the addition of the air-chamber 
which worked this radical change, for the 
new engine could force a stream of water 
in a continuous flow upon the fire. 
Briefly, it is so planned as to cause the air 
confined within the upper part of the 
chamber to press on the water beneath it, 
and thus to force out the water with 
regularity. The combination of this 


principle with that of the force-pump, still 
employed in the construction of the latest 
machines, constitutes Newsham’s right to be 


called “the Father of the Modern Fire 
Engine in England.” 

Another improvement, no less useful— 
invented by the 
famous Van ‘der 
Heydes, of Amster- 
dam, and _ intro 
duced from Hol- 
land about _ this 
time—was the sub- 
stitution of the 
leather hose for the 
fixed pipe, which 
enabled a_ stream 
of water to be car- 
ried in any direc- 
tion. Leather hose 
for “conveying 
water to and from 
fire and other en- 
gines” was patented 
in 1676, and was 
first used that year 
at a great fire at 
Southwark. It was 
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long, however, before it came into general! 
use. 

A most interesting specimen of New- 
sham’s engines was formerly at Dartmouth, 
and may now be seen in the South Ken- 
sington Museum (Fig. K). It is described 
thus: “It has two acting pump-barrels 
4}in. diameter, 8}in. piston-stroke, and a 
tall air-vessel to secure a continuous dis- 
charge. The pumps are placed in a tank 
which forms the frame of the machine, and 
the water to be pumped was brought in 
buckets and emptied into the tank, but the 
suction inlet to the pumps is provided with 
a two-way cock, by which the pumps can 
be arranged to draw either from the tank 
or a length of suction hose.” The pumps 
were worked by men at the long cross- 
handles as in modern manuals, but in 
addition two treadle-boards were provided, 
upon which several more men stood and 
assisted the pumping. 

At the back of the engine, protected by a 
sheet of horn and a door, are the following 
quaint directions: “When you play a 
stream to its full length, hold the branch 
steddy some Time. Let so many Men as 
can stand upon the Treadles (with their 
Faces towards the Stage) work with their 
Feet, whilst a full number on each side 


A “*NEWSHAM” ENGINE PRESENTED TO THE PARISH OF BRAY 
IN 1737, RECENTLY RENOVATED. 
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assist with their hands. 

twice a year to see it is in order. 
Let the Forcers be New Leathered and 
New Valves made once in 7 years, whether 
they be wanting or no, and so the Engine 
will be kept in good order. Paint 
the Ironwork and Cistern once in 7 years 
to preserve them,” &c., closing with the name 
of “me, the inventor, R. Newsham.” It 
bears the date 1734. The Corporation 
accounts for Dartmouth are wanting for 
that year; but the price was probably 
about £50, for the first London-made 


Play it 
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engine. The Fire Offices also kept en- 
gines. The early policies of the “Sun” 
show the old tub engine as we have said, 
but the later policies (from 1748) show the 
heading of which an illustration is given 
(Fig. L), but with the figures reversed and 
differently costumed. In this print we see 
the new engine in all its glory. The 
“Union” (or “Double Hand-in-Hand”’) 
Office was founded in 1714. Its insignia 
was four hands clasped, as shown on the 
engine (Fig. M). This is a fac-simile of a 
political caricature, called “The Times,” by 





FIG. P. 
MANUAL BUILT FOR THE PARISH OF STAINES IN 1738. 


engine was supplied to Glasgow for that 
sum in 1725. He received orders from 
all parts of the world, indeed, and the 
first fire engine exported to New York in 
1732 was one of his. Americans have 
termed this type of engine “a two-decker,” 
from the positions of the operators. 

The reigns of Queen Anne and George I. 
show then a great advance in protection 
against fire, and against loss by fire. An 
Act was passed in 1707 “for the better 
preventing of mischiefs that may happen 
by fire.” It concerned London only, and 
ordained that every parish within the 
“ Bills of Mortality” was to keep one hand 


Hogarth (1762), which represents Mr. Pitt 
helping to set the world on fire, whilst 
Lord Bute tries to put it out with an 
engine of the “ Union” Office. 

The illustration (Fig. N) gives a good 
idea of the new type of engine. It was 
purchased by the rector and churchwardens 
of Wishford (Salisbury), in 1728, for the 
sum of £33 3s. It is probably the oldest 
engine actually still in use. This fact 
proves the great value of the new invention. 

An engine of Newsham’s, similar in 
character, was given to the parish of Bray 
(Berks.) by Lady Coleraine, of Cannon 
Hill, Maidenhead, in 1737. The Parish 
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Council renovated it recently, when it was 
unearthed after lying idle for over a cen- 
tury. Probably it was originally mounted 
on “cheese” wheels. 

The photograph reproduced in Fig. O 
shows that this old engine is by no means 
obsolete, but is capable of doing good 
work. 

Newsham died in 1743. An obituary 
notice in the London Magazine refers to 
him as “long known to the publick by his 
incomparable engines for extinguishing 
fires.” This type of engine continued to 
be built, and certainly shows a great ad- 
vance in the art of fire-fighting from the 
scenes depicted in Figs. D, E,and H. Yet 
one of these engines is depicted in a print 
of 1748 at work at a fire in Cornhill 
which “burnt with great fury for ten 
hours,” and destroyed eighty houses. 

Other makers soon followed in New- 
sham’s wake, and their engines are very 
similar in character. Improvements in 
Messrs. Hadley 
(predecessors of Messrs. Merryweather), 
Phillips (founders of the firm of Shand and 
Mason), Rowntree, Bramah, and others. 

Hadley, of Long Acre, built a “Patent 
Fire and Garden Engine” for the parish of 
“Stanes,” dated 1738, of which an illustra- 
tion is given (Fig. P). It is almost identi- 
cal with Newsham’s Dartmouth engine; it 
has treadles, and also a little door behind 
containing the instructions. 


detail were made by 


This was used 


FIG. R. 


ENGINE CONSTRUCTED IN 1774, NOW IN THE 


KNARESBOROUGH MUSEUM. 


FLY-WHEEL MANUAL FROM WINDSOR 
CASTLE (1735). 


thirty years ago, and has been worked by 
the fireman who appears in the picture. 
The quaint helmet is of the same date as 
the engine. 

Another of Hadley’s manuals is one, dated 
1735, from Windsor Castle (Fig. Q). It is 
worked by a curious fly-wheel motion, the 
wheel having leaden weights attached. This 

engine is now the property of Messrs. 

Merryweather. 

In 1774 Phillips constructed an en- 
gine (Fig. R) for Knaresborough Castle 
(Yorks.), which may now be seen in the 
museum of that town. 

The singularly picturesque old manual 


— at Malmesbury Abbey (Fig. S) bears 


* no date, and the little door no longer 
— contains the instructions. Adam Nuttall 
p shows a similar engine on his advertise- 

ments dated 1751, and Phillips built 
= one of the same character for Measham 
in 1786. The levers are of quaint 
design, probably to facilitate the filling 
of the cistern. 

In 1774 Parliament took measures to 
organize more adequate provision against 
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fire. A law was passed, ordering that 
parishes should provide and maintain their 
own engines. Yet even if a parish was 
provided with one, there was no provision 
for its attendance when required, nor was 
jt manned with a regular brigade ; many, 
therefore, fell into disuse very soon. 
The matter was left to the Insurance 
Companies’ engines, which were by this 
time numerous, for the offices actually 
undertook to provide engines in such 
places as they had many subscribers. The 
“Sun” in 1727 had offered “assistance 
and encouragement for purchasing of 
engines.” 

We read of #en engines employed at one 
fire in Bristol in 1777; but of these not one 
remains, though the city still possesses 
one dating a few years later. In 1790, 
the sum of £40 was bequeathed by a 
parishioner to purchase this engine for the 
Parish of St. Michael the Archangel. 


FIG. 
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being very large. In the front it bears a 
metal plate, with a coloured representation 
of Christ and the woman at the well, and 


the legend “ Give Me to Drink” ; curiously 


THE PARISH FIRE BRIGADE AS DESCRIBED 
BY DICKENS. 


enough the same subject is met with on 
ancient domestic fire-backs. This most 
interesting engine is the only specimen of 
this particular type in existence. 

Space does not permit more than the 
mention of the “Fire Annihilators,” 


S. 


OLD MANUAL AT MALMESBURY ABBEY (UNDATED). 


In 1794, a fine twenty-manual semi- 
rotary engine was constructed by Rowntree 
for the City of Exeter. It differs widely 
from Newsham’s in appearance, having a 
circular air-vessel of copper at the top, and 


chemical instruments invented by Godfrey 
in 1723; nor of the Floating Engines 
(1760); Fire-Escapes (1766); Fire-Alarms 
(1784), nor yet of the marvellous improve- 
ments during the nineteenth century. 
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As to the development of the modern 
fire brigade, very little was done, save by 
the Insurance Companies, until Braidwood 
organised his regular, disciplined brigade 
(1833). At the beginning of that century, 
Young tells us that a rough corps under- 
took the duties of fire-fighting in a certain 
district of London: for Bridewell Prison 
possessed an engine, and the “ Bridewell 
Boys” were allowed to go out with it. 
They are said to have worked splendidly, 
although with more zeal than method. 

In France it was the monks who had 
undertaken these duties until the days of a 
regular brigade. The first fire-pumps 
belonged to these religious communities, 
and the monks themselves dragged them 
to the place of danger. 

In England, however, the beadle was 
usually the “chief officer” of the Parish 
Fire Brigade. Dickens describes this digni- 
tary’s importance and gravity—“ a gravity,” 
he says, “which has never been disturbed 
in any case that has come under our 
observation, except when the services of 
that particularly useful machine, a parish 
fire engine, are required. Then, indeed, all is 
bustle. The engine is hastily got out, and 
a plentiful supply of boys being obtained, 
and harnessed to it with ropes, away they 
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rattle over the pavement, the beadle run- 
ning—we do not exaggerate—running at 
the side.” Dickens goes on to describe 
the arrival: “It came up in gallant style— 
three miles and a half an hour, at least ; 
there was a capital supply of water. Bang 
went the pumps—the people cheered—the 
beadle perspired profusely; but it was un- 
fortunately discovered, just as they were 
going to put the fire out, that nobody 
understood the process by which the 
engine was filled with water; and that 
eighteen boys and a man had exhausted 
themselves in pumping for twenty minutes, 
without producing the slightest effect!” 
Yet, in spite of Dickens’ insinuations, the 
old engines could do good work in skilful 
hands, and there is no need to despise the 
small beginnings which have led up to such 
great endings as our splendid modern fire 
brigades, with their wonderful appliances. 


(The writer desires to acknowledge the favour granted by 
the loan of the blocks for illustrations L and M by the 
managers of the Sun and Union Fire Offices respectively; 
of F by Mr. J. Arrowsmith; of I and R by Messrs. Shand 
and Mason; and of B, C, G, Q, and T by Messrs. Merry- 
weather. Mention must also be made of the great courtesy 
shown by various members of the Fire Service ; and of the 
great assistance rendered by gentlemen of the well-known 
firms of fire engineers—Messrs. Merryweather, Messrs. 
Shand & Mason, and Messrs. Stuart & Moore, and by 
officials at Earl’s Court. The International Fire Exhibition 
affords to all an opportunity of studying the evolution of 
fire-quenching appliances.) 








A COUPLE OF ARTISTS 


By MAUD M. STAWELL 


HERE were two men in a studio— 

Harry Cunnyngham, the painter, and 

an acquaintance, Sydney Haldane. Cun- 

nyngham was painting, greedy for the last 
moments of daylight. 

“May I explore?” asked Haldane, who 
was bored. 

“Do anything you like,” said Cunnyng- 
ham, “as long as you don’t talk to me.” 

A long silence followed, while the 
painter worked as though the sun would 
never rise again, and his friend exercised 
an inquiring temperament in every corner 
of the studio ; ransacked portfolios which 
contained little but dust, and brought to 
light canvases which had excusably sought 
the darkness. 

“ What’s this ?” he asked at last, flourish- 
ing a sheet of paper covered with pencil 
sketches. 

“ Héloise,” said Cunnyngham, shortly. 
After a pause he added : 

“ Exhibition.” 

Haldane was accustomed to Cunnyng- 
ham’s elliptical style of conversation when 
at work. 

“T see,” he said. “These are sketches 
for a picture of Héloise, to be exhibited in 
next year’s Academy ?” 

Cunnyngham grunted assent. Then, 
throwing down his brush, he left the easel 
and became less laconic. 

“The worst of it is, I can’t find a 
Héloise. It takes a lot of things to make 
a Héloise. I want a sort of white rose, 
you know, with just the faintest suspicion 
of a glow in its heart. Know the sort of 
thing—eh ?” 

Haldane smiled. 

“T can’t find one,” Cunnynham went on, 
“ There are lots of white roses, of course- 
but they have a habit of being unpar. 
donably ugly.” 

“T could show you a white rose that 
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isn’t ugly,” said Haldane, after a pause ; 
“but I don’t feel sure about its glowing.” 

Cunnyngham was excited at once. 

“Never mind that,” he said, with rather 
an unpleasant laugh. “If you'll point me 
to a white rose, I’ll undertake to see that 
it glows.” 

After a moment of intense gravity Hal- 
dane smiled again, a long complicated 
smile, beginning with pure contempt and 
ending with pure amusement. Under the 
influence of the amusement he said : 

“Come to tea with my sister on 
Sunday.” 

Then, as the contempt reasserted itself, 
he took his hat and went away. 

At five o’clock on Sunday Harry Cun- 
nyngham was uneasily conscious of being 
excited, and even nervous. At five minutes 
past he was being introduced to Miss 
Helen Vance. 

“The makings of a perfect Héloise,” he 
said to himself, as he bowed to her. ‘“ But 
she has never met Abelard.” 

The most striking quality of Miss Vance 
—more striking even than her pale beauty 
—was her air of aloofness. It was not that 
she was absent-minded ; that is too uncer- 
tain and unaccountable a condition to be 
identified with this serene concentration. 
She was, above all, mistress of her own 
thoughts. Cunnyngham wondered anxiously 
if it were possible that this white rose 
should be made to glow. She suggested 
convents and meditations and grave studies, 
but she did not suggest Abelard. She wore 
a long grey dress of very simple fashion, 
and Cunnyngham instinctively looked for a 
rosary, which was not there. 

The artist’s aims were furthered by the 
entrance of other visitors. He soon found 
himself seated with Helen Vance at a little 
distance from the tea-table, listening with 
acute pleasure to her peculiarly deep, calm 
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voice. Her conversation was unlike any- 
thing in his experience. She ignored all 
the usual introductory remarks, plunging 
at once into larger subjects, in discussing 
which she showed a mind as calmly 
balanced as her manners and_ her voice, 
Cunnyngham spoke earnestly on the topics 
of her choice, but thought almost incessantly 
of his picture. He was unconscious of 
Haldane’s smiles. When at last he rose 
to take his leave, he had fared so far, that 
it seemed quite natural to say to her 
abruptly : 

“May I paint you? Will you sit to 
me ?” 

“In what character?” she asked, show- 
ing no surprise. 

“As Héloise.” 

He trembled while she hesitated. When 
she gravely said “ Yes,” he sighed with 
relief. It would have been cruel to lose, 
through his own haste, so excellent a 
foundation for a Héloise. 

As he walked home, he asked himself 
why she had consented. In the face of her 


impersonal manner, even his vanity refused 


to flatter him. 
* * * * 


One afternoon, many weeks later, 
Cunnyngham’s mind was again occupied 
with Miss Helen Vance. She had just left 
the studio with her curiously ornate 
chaperone, and the painter was gazing at 
her half-finished portrait in a spirit of dis- 
content. The likeness was fairly good, but 
what of that? The likeness to Helen 
Vance was, as a matter of fact, the least 
important thing in the affair. The picture 
as it stood was, in the words he had 
applied to Helen, an excellent foundation 
for a Héloise, and that was all. The face 
on the canvas was that of a beautiful nun ; 
he could find Abelard nowhere in her eyes. 
He groaned angrily as he thought of Miss 
Vance and her calm, inscrutable face with 
its air of aloofness. 

“On Thursday,” he said to himself, “I 
will make a desperate effort. I’ve been 
—well—in short—I’ve been making love 
to this woman twice a week for two 
months, and at this moment she’s as 
:mpersonal as a clockwork mouse.” 
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He had little hope that Thursday would 
mark an epoch. 

Yet when Thursday came he received a 
surprise. Miss Vance, immediately on her 
arrival, assumed her usual position in a 
comfortable chair, while her companion, 
the elaborate woman of fashion, who 
looked so incongruous beside her, seated 
herself at a little distance and found peace 
in a lady’s magazine. 

Helen’s expression, as always, suggested 
high thoughts. She had never yet asked to 
see the picture, nor had she spoken of it 
with any interest. This indifference to his 
work was irritating Cunnyngham nearly as 
much as Helen’s failure to exhibit the emo- 
tions necessary to make Héloise complete. 
By way of a forlorn hope he handed her a 
volume of latter-day romance, and set to 
work. 

He painted in silence for some time, but 
was conscious of wasting energy. The im- 
passive face before him was annoying him 
unspeakably. 

At last he spoke. 

“ Miss Vance, excuse me. I am afraid I 
must ask you to put down that book now; 
I am approaching the crisis.” 

He made an effort to smile. 
closed the book quietly. 

“‘ What is the crisis?” she asked. 

“ Abelard,” said Cunnyngham. 

A change passed over Helen’s face. 

“ Ah—Abelard!” she repeated softly, 
“You have come to Abelard? Is he to be 
in the picture ?” 

Cunnyngham watched her intently, with 
growing excitement. 

“ Abelard,” he answered, “is to be seen 
only in the eyes of Héloise.” 

“Ah!” said Helen again softly, “in the 
eyes of -——” 

She paused, and lifted her eyes slowly 
till they were looking straight into Cunnyng- 
ham’s. Amazed, he saw himself reflected 
in them. A faint flush crept into Helen’s . 
face, from throat to forehead, and gradually 
deepened without seeming to embarrass 
her in the least. But Cunnyngham was 
not analysing her emotions; he was 
merely observing closely; fearing to lose 
an effect which must necessarily be 


Helen 
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transient ; hoping that it might last till he 
had it by heart. She seemed to feel his 
mood, for the flush died suddenly, and her 
manner as suddenly froze. She rose 
abruptly. 

“T must ask you to excuse me,” she 
said. ‘“ Madame, my hat, if you please.” 

Bowing distantly to the bewildered 
painter, she left the studio followed by her 
rustling companion. 

Cunnyngham whistled, then laughed, 
then turned eagerly to the easel and began 
to paint. He found it comparatively easy 
now to put Abelard into the eyes of 
Héloise. 

The next morning he received a note: 

“ DEAR Mr. CUNNYNGHAM,—I am sorry 
that I shall be unable to give you another 
sitting. I am leaving London. I shall 
hope to see your poor dear nun at the 
Exhibition. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ HELEN VANCE.” 


“Tt doesn’t really matter now,” said 
Cunnyngham to himself. “But what an 
odd note. She doesn’t write a bit like— 
like herself. And then—‘ your poor dear 
nun ’—how unlike her. After all, though, 
what is she like?” 

He repeated this question several times 
in the day, as he painted. 

“I wish she hadn’t gone off like that,” 
_ he thought. “Of course it doesn’t really 
matter ; I’ve got what I wanted. Still——” 

The next day he said to himself: 

“There’s something wrong about the 
chin. I daresay I can alter it from 
memory. Still a 

On the day after that he went to see 
Sydney Haldane. 

“Where’s Miss Vance?” 
coming to the point at once. 

The question appeared to surprise Hal- 
dane. 

“Why, don’t you know? Didn’t you see 
in the paper? Gone starring in America.” 

“Gone what?” 

“Starring. Do you mean to tell me you 
haven’t yet found out that Helen Vance is 
also known as Helena Vandyke ?” 

* As—as—not the actress, Haldane?” 





he asked, 
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“ Certainly, the actress.” 
“But, man, they’re not in the least alike.” 
“She’s a good actress,” said Haldane 
with one of his intricate smiles. “I told 
her what you wanted, you see.” 

After a pause Cunnyngham said coldly : 

“You were very kind.” 

“She said she’d do her best for you.” 

“ She was very kind,” said Cunnyngham 
again, as he left the room. 

He walked home quickly, and began to 
work at his picture of Héloise. His hand, 
being that of a master, served his bitter 
mood with marvellous rapidity. The trans- 
formation was sudden and complete. The 
eyes, that had been dim with thoughts of 
Abelard, the painter filled with cruelty and 
craft. A hint of shining green and gold 
was twined into the dark hair, and showed 
oddly against the nun’s hood, which in the 
original picture had fallen slightly away 
from the face. There was a curious 
iridescent gleam about the throat, too, when 
he had finished with it, and as he painted 
it he quoted aloud : 

‘« Her throat was serpent, but the words she spake 
Came as through bubbling honey.” 

When the time came for him to name 
his picture, it was called, not “ Héloise,” 
but “ Lamia.” It was hung, according to 
the custom with Cunnyngham’s pictures, 
on the line at Burlington House. 

He appeared, of course, at the Private 
View. He stalked rather morosely through 
the rooms, disgusted with himself, with 
his picture, and with the crowd that 
loitered near it. Suddenly from this 
group of admirers a woman detached 
herself, and came towards Cunnyngham 
with outstretched hands and much rustling 
of silken skirts. ‘ Well,” she said, laughing 
good-naturedly, “I’ve been looking at 
your revenge.” 

Cunnyngham was bewildered for a 
moment. This befrilled and perfumed 
woman of the world, with the notable 
hat and the pronounced manner, was 
someone he had not met before. 

She pouted. 

“You don’t recognise poor Héloise!” 

“ Za nouvelle Héloise,” he said, recover- 
ing his self-possession. 








She lifted her eyes slowly till they were looking straight into Cunnyngham’s. 
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She laughed delightedly, 

“ Ah—that’s right—now I am forgiven.” 

He continued to look at her with dis- 
concerting gravity. Then he said ab- 
ruptly : 

“May I paint you again?” 
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“ As Mrs. Harry Cunnyngham.” 

“Well”—she smiled—“ there are diffi- 
culties m 

At this moment Sydney Haldane saun- 
tered up to them. 

“ Ah, Cunnyngham,” he said, “I see 


“ As Héloise or as Lamia? One would 


you are making up your quarrel with my 
like to know.” 


wife !” 


LEO XUI.S DEATHBED SOLILOQUY 


A Translation of the Latin Verses composed by the aged Pontiff in his last illness 
By W. V. COOPER 


EO, the hour of death o’erwhelms thee fast 

And Time commands th’ eternal way to wend 

As thou hast earned. What lot doth Heaven send? 
The bounteous gifts of God through thy life past 
Have bid thee hope to reach high Heaven at last. 
Yet think—the burden borne unto the end 
Of long-drawn years, the burden on thee cast— 
How hast thou borne thy Master’s keys so vast ? 
Their penalties most sore, whom men commend. 


As thus thy heart is troubled, hark! the sound 

Of gentle tones, and lo! a gentle face, 

With words of help: “Whence comes this dread profound ? 
What need to cherish gloomy thoughts that smart ? 

Christ’s presence, pitying, aids thee: then take heart. 

Thou seekest pardon: God gives cleansing grace.” 


The hour is past: the body frail has freed the spirit’s life. 

Left are the earthly pomps and schemes, the worldly rule and strife. 
He meets his Master face to face, he knows how God esteems 
The man’s true service here, his fights, his penitence, his dreams. 


RONDEL: 


From the XIVth Century French of Charles D’Orleans 
By JOHN SWAFFHAM 


IME hath doff't her her cloak so old, 
Wind, rain, snow, they are fled to-day; 
And herself is clad in right rich array 
Of sunshine, laughing clear, so bold. 
Beast nor bird may a song withhold, 
But in his own tongue. each must say— 
“Time hath doff't her her cloak so old, 
Wind, rain, snow, they are fled to-day !” 
River and fount, streams manifold, 
Seaward, singing a joyous lay, 
Jewelled all with a silver spray ; 
All earth now doth a new dress hold; 
Time hath dofft her her cloak so old! 





EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 


By RICHARD GARNETT 


NE of the institutions of ancient Greece 
which most clearly bespoke progress 

in civilization was that of the proxenus, or 
citizen specially entrusted with the defence 
of the rights and.properties of the members 
of some other state which, without actually 
belonging to it, he represented among his 
own people. Mr. Gosse’s distinctive part 
among Englishmen of letters of the present 
day is largely that of such a proxenus. It 
has come to him unsought, in virtue of his 
sympathy with the literatures of particular 
nations, and with particular periods of the 
history of his own nation. It is now more 
than thirty years since Mr. Gosse made a 
memorable appearance in this character as 
the revealer to England of modern Danish 
and Norwegian poetical literature, includ- 
ing its palmary performance, Ibsen’s “Peer 
Gynt.” Whatever various opinions may be 
entertained respecting Ibsen’s later writings, 
few will dispute that in “Peer Gynt” 
we have a work of splendid poetry and deep 
significance, which it is a great honour to 
have introduced to England. Mr. Gosse’s 
criticism, accompanied by excellent trans- 
lations, paved the way for the great flood of 
Ibsenism which afterwards rolled in upon 
us, assisted'.by the contemporary meta- 
morphosis of the poet’s style and method 
into a form more suitable for dramatic 
representation, but less palatable, we 
suspect, to his first English expositor. 
Whether on this account, or from a certain 
aristocratic and fastidious character to be 
remarked in Mr. Gosse’s views of things, he 
was not prominent among the advocates of 
the more popular phases of Ibsenism, but 
while maintaining a connection with Scan- 
dinavia, which has proved eminently 
serviceable to English literary interests, 
extended his representative character far 
beyond Scandinavian limits. He has been 
at the head of two important enterprises, 
the extensive library of foreign translated 
fiction, published by Mr. Heinemann, and 
the series of literary histories brought out 
by the same gentleman. The former has 
been more efficacious than any similar 
undertaking in acquainting English readers 
with the best contemporary fruit of foreign 
fiction; the latter is even more valuable 
as a key to the treasures of the past. A 
minor but equally successful undertaking 
is the recent sumptuous edition of twelve 

No. 6. New Series. September, 1903. 
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of the best French novels with prefatory 
essays and in masterly translations, super- 
intended by Mr. Gosse. 

As a critic and historian of English 
literature, especially in the character of 
Clark lecturer, Mr. Gosse has been still 
more active, and here, too, he supports in 
some measure the character of a proxenus. 
He early discovered that the Restoration 
period was considerably underrated, and 
set to work to rehabilitate it in the 
persons of some of its most characteristic 
representatives. Congreve and Etheredge 
owe him much, nor has he been deterred 
from championing Aphra Behn. In the 
eighteenth century his special predilection 
is Gray, to whom he has ministered both 
as editor and biographer: ascending the 
stream of time, he is particularly fascinated 
by Donne. Donne, Congreve, and Gray 
are sufficiently unlike to indicate much 
catholicity in the taste that impartially com 
prehends them all, and in truth Mr. Gosse 
seems at home almost anywhere in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; his 
domains may be said to stretch 
from Jonson to Johnson. It_ will 
be observed that this is not the 
age of sublimity, or of expression of the 
deepest feeling; and Mr. Gosse’s limita- 
tions become apparent when he confronts 
a Titan like Milton or Carlyle. The 
peculiar quality which imparts zest to 
his criticism is a _ certain delightful 
malice, the faintest suspicion of a vein of 
irony compatible with admiration, but 
hardly with reverence ; inapplicable, there- 
fore, to the greatest productions of the 
human mind, or to moods of uncommon 
fervour. In the case of the majority of 
writers, however, it is the very thing 
requisite to make criticism acceptable. 

We have spoken of Mr. Gosse chiefly 
in the character of a critic invested with 
something of an official position, for it is 
in this that he holds a position apart. His 
original compositions, however, would 
suffice for a considerable reputation. From 
“Ferdusi in Exile” down to the briefest 
lyric his poetry is distinguished by a 
singular elegance of expression ; and when 
artistic feeling is reinforced by ‘strong 
human emotion, as in his beautiful lines 
to his daughter, he displays real power. 
The same finish characterises his prose, 

TT 
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whether essay or review, fanciful tale or 
polished satire like the incomparable skit 
upon the project of an Academy of Belles 
Lettres. Nothing, perhaps, exhibits his 

“talent to so much advantage as a form of 
which he is almost the creator, the obituary 
memoir so blending personal reminiscence 
and critical appreciation, that it is hard to 
say which is designed to predominate. His 
biography of his father, and his memoirs 
of Walter Pater, Coventry Patmore, and 
Lord de Tabley are examples of sincere 
and well-merited eulogy, restrained by good 
taste and a slight tinge of scepticism from 
expanding into panegyric. 
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S. R. CROCKETT 


By GEORGE BIZET 


EN of the South, Gentlemen of the 
North, People of the West, and 
Folk of Fife, is Sir Walter’s classification 
of his “loving countrymen ” ; and it is the 
first of these that, so far, Mr. Crockett has 
mainly made his reputation by representing. 
Full-blooded and fond of the lasses are the 
men of the Crockett country. The novelist 
has the temperament, and the mental 
accent, of his native Galloway. What the 
Parliament House and upper-class Edin- 
burgh were to Stevenson, Galloway and its 
legends are to Mr. Crockett. In colours 
rich and warm he pictures the place, the 
people and its personages. He “com- 
menced author” with poems—“ Dulce Cor” 
—and there is an abundance of the “‘sweet- 
heart” element in all his writings. At first, 
while continuing to be a clergyman, his 
productions were rather in the realistic 
vein, such as “ The Stickit Minister”; but 
when he became a professional novelist he 
widened his area, joining in the renaissance 
of idealism and romance. 

To soothe the tired brain and calm the 
over-strained nerves ; to carry us into a world 
where they pass the time carelessly as they 
did in the golden age ; to delight our eyes 
and senses with gallant and gorgeous 
pageants ; to appeal to that healthy feeling 
for action and deeds of high prowess, for 
all that is heroic in man and lovely in 
woman—these are no mean achievements, 
and so long as human nature is what it 
is, the novel which does this will not 
wholly lose its dominion over men’s minds. 
That is the opinion of the keenest literary 
critic of my acquaintance, and it appears to 
me very applicable to many of Mr. 
Crockett’s best romances ; to “The Grey 
Man,” vital with tender passion and alive 
with action, and to “ Little Anna Mark.” 
Here I may observe that Mr. Crockett is 
not generally successful in the highest in 
depicting woman: her part is often only 
that of a chorus, and she is, occasionally, 
at least, a little out of tune. But Anna 
Mark lives and moves and has her being, 
doing her part admirably in that splendid 
story, the wild rapidity of the events in 
which raises one to a pitch of excitement 
and expectation sufficient to carry off even 
the rather De Rougemont devil-fish episode. 

Exuberant in invention of incident, Mr. 
Crockett is sometimes too stirring for the 
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middle-aged reader; as in the almost un- 
ceasing “go” and gore of “The Red 
Axe,” the weird Satan-worship adventures 
in the later portion of “The Black 
Douglas,” and in his latest story, “ Strong 
Mac,” where in one serial instalment the 
hero is liberated from durance for sus- 
pected sheep-stealing, only to be im- 
prisoned again on suspicion of murder. 
Accustomed to the strict legal accuracy of 
Scott and Stevenson, one is struck with 
the mis-description “the Crown Council” 
for Crown Counsel, in “Strong Mac,” 
which, mayhap, will read better as a whole. 
Such fecundity is incompatible probably 
with perfection. The novelist must live: 
he is human, with a home to support, and 
to be too scrupulous might be selfish. 
Hence he cannot always be too particular, 
thus resembling the Borderer, of whom it 
is written— 

‘“‘He sought the beeves that made his broth 

In Scotland and in England both.” 

Mr. Crockett was wont to be classed 
by severely zesthetic and satirical reviewers 
as of the “ Kailyard School.” That phrase 
has disappeared. Such a school never 
existed. It was merely a nine-pin put up 
by jocose writers, whose criticism had a 
tendency towards beer and skittles, and 
whose maxim was the easy one—“’Tis 
better to damn than to be dull.” It is 
facile work to find fault. Ignorance is 
very apt in the language of contempt. 
One sneering individual I cornered 
recently on an admission that he had 
read nothing scarcely of Mr. Crockett’s, 
which fact surely cut him off from 
criticising, although he was voluble 
enough, after the manner of men who 
“ parrot” superfine criticism. 

Time enough to dissect him when he’s 
dead. Meantime, he is, happily, very much 
alive ; and so are the creations of his pen. 
Warm, palpitating, hearty people compose 
the world of Mr. Crockett, whose 
atmosphere is one of general joyousness. 
No life at low ebb, no helpless, hopeless 
pessimism; no anemic analysis, but 
muscular action: in this somewhat 
resembling the cheerful student who, 
asked if he was to do analytical work, 
replied, “No, but I’m learning a little 
lyric about ‘Annie Laurie.’” 

Elizabethan directness is an element in 
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his delineation of the dynamics of the 
tender passion, sung in “Bonnie Annie 
Laurie.” Its energy rather than its enerva- 
tion, its tension and its transports, are the 
main theme of much of his work, from 
“The Raiders” to “The Banner of Blue.” 
That last is a powerful book. Its scene 
is laid in Midlothian, in the year ’43. Mr. 
Crockett was Free Church minister at 
Penicuik in that county, and knows well 
the men, the place and the spirit of the 
time. From his familiarity with the Bible, 
there is a fine old English flavour about 
much of his phrasing. The tone of his 
mind is also elemental, that is, the great 
main facts of life are foremost—love, birth, 
and death. 

His humour is strong, here and there 
a trifle heavy ; but as Malise observes in 
“The Black Douglas,” that highly-coloured 
searchlight on Scottish history : “ Ah, well, 
tis not his fault. No man hath a sense 
of humour before he is forty years of his 
age, and for that matter ’tis all the riper 
at fifty.” 

Like . the German Emperor, Mr. 
Crockett is still young, ardent, ambitious. 
High are the aspirations shadowed forth 
in the foreword to “ Bog-Myrtle and Peat.” 
The dreamed-of tales are to form the Book 
of his Youth, his Love and his Heart. 

As the rosy fingers of the mom 
melt and the broad day flares forth, the 
visions of the night must fade. But 
aspiration and higher (if not highest) 
achievement may yet go hand in hand. 
For there is a brave and manly note in the 
conclusion—‘“‘Ever, with the eternal human 
expectation, I rise and wait the morning and 
the final opening of the ‘ Book Sealed.’” 

Thackeray is a novelist of manners, 
George Eliot of character, and Mr. 
Crockett may be called a novelist of 
incident. But the time is not ripe for a 
more elaborate estimate; although there 
are those among us who rashly and 
roughly show a fine contempt and paltry 
pigeon-hole for most writers who have the 
misfortune to be not yet dead. 
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W. W. JACOBS 


By CLARENCE ROOK 


EN years ago there was no such 
person in the literary world as 
W. W. Jacobs. There was a young man, 
quiet in manner, timid in aspect, who sat 
at a desk in the Savings’ Bank Department 
of the General Post Office. His seat was 
next to that of one Edward Bennett, who 
needs no further introduction to the 
readers of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, 
and in those days neither name was ap- 
pended to anything more interesting—to 
the general public—than an official docu- 
ment on its way to a pigeon-hole. Then 
came Mr. Jerome, with Zo-day on the 
watch for the new man. And the new 
man appeared when Mr. Jacobs’s first 
short story was published in Zo-day. 
There was no doubt about the matter 
from the first; there was no struggle for 
recognition. No sooner were the short 
stories gathered together and put into a 
book with “ Many Cargoes” on the cover 
than everyone saw that the Savings’ Bank 
Department must lose an average clerk for 
whom the British public had offered a 
bigger price as a provider of amusement. 
The bargain was struck ; and so far the 
depositor has not lost, and the reader has 
gained. 

For Mr. Jacobs has staked out his 
claim in literature, and, geographically 
speaking, it is a modest one. He does 
not cut across Mr. Kipling’s empire of the 
Seven Seas, and it leaves Mr. Joseph 
Conrad in supreme command of the 
Typhoon. He is concerned with the 
sailor-men who ply their business in barge 
or schooner around our coasts—though in 
his last story, “ At Sunwich Port,” he has 
extended his claim to cover the captain 
of a steamship, and, when he found that 
his claim was acknowledged, after the 
fashion of empire builders, he annexed 
another corner of the world, and the 
cottagers who drink their beer at the 
“Cauliflower” became his subjects. It 
is a small domain: but Mr. Jacobs rules 
it. After all, if you want to analyse an 
ocean, it is mot necessary to pour the 
Atlantic into the test tube; and the coast- 
ing vessels, the village inn, will provide the 
microcosm. 

With the rest of his readers I have sur- 
rendered to Mr. Jacobs. I end by sitting 
back and laughing at the simple cunning 





of his sailor-men, who are never really at 
sea but when they are on land, and can 
always be outwitted by a woman. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a living writer who can 
keep up so perpetual a chuckle at the back 
of his reader’s throat. If I must analyse 
my enjoyment, I should say it depends in 
great measure on the fact that Mr. Jacobs 
has chosen once and for all between the 
two possible methods of telling a story, and 
has chosen the -method which suits him. 
Given the aptitude for creating situations 
—and without that no story can be written. 
at all, or at least cannot expect to be read 
—the writer of stories has two courses open 
to him. He may tell his story from the 
inside, as it were, watching the develop- 
ments of conduct in his characters from 
their souls outward, and treating circum- 
stances as merely the environment which 
helps or retards that development. That 
is the method of Mr. Thomas Hardy, for 
example. Or he may tell it from the out- 
side, taking no thought as to why this should 
be thus or that otherwise, but just setting 
down what happened and how it appealed 
to him. That is the method of Mr. Jacobs. 
The distinction might be developed; it 
might be shown how Mr. Henry James has 
often tumbled into obscurity because he 
has confused the two methods, handling 
either alone with equal dexterity. But to 
appreciate Mr. Jacobs aright, it is neces- 
sary to bear this rough distinction in 
mind. 

For if for a single moment you take 
Mr. Jacobs as writer “from the inside”— 
which I earnestly beg you will never do— 
you will be doing him a gross injustice. 
In this almost inconceivable situation, you 
would say to yourself: “ Here is a man 
who depicts a large class of brave and 
laborious men as compact of small mean- 
nesses, desires to swindle their fellows, 
and withall they are fools. Surely the 
carrying trade of the country has not 
become the envy of the world through the 
efforts of men who are always trying to be 
pettily dishonest and always failing!” 
Remember that he is telling the story from 
the outside, and that you are invited to 
listen to a writer who has worked up the 
art of after-dinner story-telling in literature 
to something near perfection. The ait is 
not an easy one. The story must be 
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rolled cver and over in the mind till the 
excrescences are knocked off; and then it 
must be brought out with the swift glances, 
the happy comments, the studied natural 
gesture—and the parenthesis, which is of 
the essence of story-telling. All this Mr. 
Jacobs has acquired, and this alone should 
ensure a success. But he has one other 
advantage in the capacity for receiving and 
recording impressions. One might imagine 
that the air of St. Martin’s-le-Grand would 
eliminate early and casual memories of 
Thames lighters, coasting schooners, and 
tramp steamers. Here I must add the 
appreciation of an expert. Two years ago 
I made acquaintance with the captain of a 
tramp steamer on the quay at St. Peters- 
burg. He invited me into his cabin. As 
we smoked and talked of ocean voyages, 
the captain alluded to the boredom of a 
straight run of five hundred miles. “I 
read,” he said; “I read a lot,” jerking 
his head towards a tiny bookshelf. Going 
over to the bookshelf I found four volumes 
with W. W. Jacobs on their backs. ‘“‘ Ah, 
when I go ashore I always ask if there’s 
anything more of that man’s,” said the 
captain. “ He’s followed the sea.” And he 
proceeded to explain to me that people 
who did not follow the sea ought not to 
write about it, since they always made 
mistakes. Mr. Jacobs can scarcely wish 
for a more genuine appreciation than that ; 
and this same power of swift observation of 
essentials will serve him when he decides 
to annex a further corner of the literary 
world. 
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AN OLD-WORLD GOWN 


By KILDA KILROY 
(To Beatrix.) 


HE fire-light rose and died away 
On ancient screen and cabinet ; 

I sat alone at close of day, 

By cares and troubles hard beset. 

Light footsteps crossed the oak parquet, 
And, turning quickly with a frown, 

I saw you by the old spinet—- 
A modern maid—an old-world gown. 


A rare “old master” gone astray, 
In blue brocade and snowy net ; 
A princess from a by-gone play ; 
A partner for a minuet; 
An irresistible coquette, 
From high-heeled shoe to dainty crown 
And over all—I feel it yet— 
The glamour of an old-world gown. 


Child of to-day and yesterday, 
In whom the past and present fret, 
You thought to match your quaint array 
By working “cross-stitch.” In a pet 
The tambour-frame was soon upset, 
The rainbow silks came fluttering down, 
And could it be a cigarette 
That glowed above an old-world gown? 


L’envoi. 
Lady, once more we two have met— 
This time in bustling London Town— 
Tell me, can either quite forget 
The day you donned an old-world gown? 








CHAPTER XVI. 


STALEMATE 


os my ignorance of how best to enter the 

Pasha’s presence I overacted my weak- 
ness a little, so that instead of giving me 
time to recover myself, he made a sign to 
one of the mutes to help me; and this was 
precisely what I most disliked. 

It is a well-known characteristic of these 
unfortunate people that the destruction of 
their powers of speech and hearing has the 
effect of rendering their sight especially 
keen, and memory particularly retentive, 
and I was afraid that they would be very 
likely to detect my imposture. 

But I had to submit to the test, as any 
attempt now to shirk the assistance might 
have aroused suspicion. The man who 
came to me was a great broad-shouldered 
muscular fellow, capable of picking me up 
as easily as he would a baby ; and he seized 
hold of me roughly by the arm, and set 
me on my feet in a fashion that would 
have caused me excruciating torture had 
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my hurts been real.. So I groaned and 
winced and clung to him, taking care, 
however, to keep my face as much averted 
from him as possible. 

Maraboukh was entirely unmoved by 
my apparent suffering, except perhaps 
that it caused him some amusement; 
for there was just the wraith of a grim 
contemptuous smile about his mouth at 
my contortion. He would not have 
been a true Ottoman had he shown any 
concern. The Turks appear to have 
become so inured to scenes of horror and 
brutality that indifference and contempt 
of human suffering are all but instinctive 
characteristics. 

“When your tongue is loosed, speak,” 
he said callously. “What is this news 
you bring?” 

I continued my little pantomime of 
suffering, and then as if making a 
vigorous effort, I stood up and tried to 
get away from the big mute’s_ touch. 
Noticing it, the Pasha waved the man 
back, and beckoned me forward. I was 
fervently thankful to have escaped the 
ordeal of his scrutiny without discov- 
ery, and I shuffled forward a step or 
two nearer the table, and stood with 
bowed head, avoiding the light so far as 
practicable. 

“Quick, Hamdi, your news,” 
sharply. 


he said 
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“Thy servant’s tongue is dumb with 
fear of his lord’s anger,” I said in a 
trembling tone of agitation. 

“Would you have me find means to 
loosen it?” asked the bully threateningly. 
“What has happened?” 

“Thy servant has been beaten, and put 
to the torture ; much has been discovered ; 
but thy servant held his peace.” He made 
a quick gesture of frowning impatience. 

“Who tortured you ?” 

“The secretary of the wealthy Giaour, 


the dog Ormesby,” and I made a pretty © 


hash of my own name, as though it were 
unpronounceable in the mouth of a true 
son of Islam. ‘“ He is a wizard, and knew 
I had sought his life.” 

“Tt was your own bungling, Hamdi. 
Does he still live ?” 

“He is a wizard. Thy servant saw him 
take the poison—with my own eyes I saw 
it—I swear it by the tomb of my fathers ; 
but it harmed him not—and he lives.” 

“Did he see that paper about which I 
* sent you word?” 

“Thy servant burnt it,” and I described 
what Koprili had done in my room. He 
listened closely, and the cunning which 
Koprili had shown seemed to please 
him; but when I said that Grant had 
taken the poison meant for me he changed 
to anger. 

“You are a bungling dog, Hamdi, and if 
they had killed instead of whipping you, it 
would have served you right.” 

“ My lord’s anger is worse than death to 
his faithful servant,” I murmured, bowing 
my head, but watching him furtively all the 
while. He sat for some moments buried 
in thought, giving now and again little 
starts of impatience and mortification. 

** What else does that secretary, Ormesby, 
suspect ?” 

“T fear much, my lord. He questioned 
thy servant closely between the blows of 
the bastinado, as to the attempt against the 
life of the wealthy Giaour, the American; 
but thy servant was dumb.” 

The Pasha looked his doubts of this. 

“But you had done as I ordered you in 
that ?” 

“The American is sick to death, and 
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will die, my lord,” I replied, not quite 
seeing what kind of answer to make. 

“You mean you gave him what I sent 
you ?” 

“Ts not my lord’s word as the law 
of the Koran to Hamdi, his servant?” 
This made it definite at any rate. He 
had not only ordered Koprili to poison 
Grant, but had himself sent the drugs ; and 
as I mumbled out the false confession of 
the crime, my blood ran hot with rage 
against the Pasha. Stephani was right it 
seemed; and they had made their plans 
against Grant before the attempt against 
me. But why, when, as Haidée herself had 
declared, they held his life as more valuable 
than that of any other man in the plot, 
because of the money he could command ? 
What was this baffling double treachery? 
These thoughts flashed through my mind 
as I stood with lowered head waiting 
upon this villain’s words. 

“Does the Greek, your mistress, know 
of all this, Hamdi?” 

“Does my lord mean as it concerns 
the American?” 

“Have they tortured the wits out of you 
that you ask such a fool’s question ?” he re- 
turned angrily. ‘ Have you betrayed me?” 

“Is thy servant a dog to bite the hand 
that feeds and protects him?” 

He looked up at me sharply and 
suspiciously as I thought, and to my 
surprise muttered to himself in French. 

“Have I trusted you too far, I wonder?” 

I could put that thought into plainer 
terms, for I knew what accidents could 
happen to the rogues of powerful Turks 
when they were held to know too much 
for their master’s safety. 

“Did my lord speak?” 

“IT was thinking that you have been a 
faithfulservant, Hamdi, and haveblotted out 
that unfortunate past of yours,” he said 
smoothly, with a very evil smile. 

“My lord’s favour is as the sun of 
Hamdi’s life ; to please him and to do his 
willis his servant’s one desire.” 

“Tell me, then, and speak frankly like a 
faithful and favoured servant—has this 
secretary of the American taken any steps 
to prove his suspicions ?” 
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* T overheard him say that he should find 
means to reach Rechad Effendi.” 

“You have let no word of him escape 
your lips ?” 

“Thy servant’s lips were sealed as with 
the seal of the tomb.” 

“ He has no suspicion that Rechad is 
nothing to us?” he asked in a tone that 
showed how important he held this to 
be. 

“ May my lord’s anger be turned from 
his unworthy servant for speaking the words, 
but I fear he knows it.” 

I had hit him hard now and got well 
beneath the cold, impassive surface. 

“ By Allah, this must be seen to!” he 
exclaimed, striking the desk with his 
clenched fist and speaking impetuously. 
“Tell me all you know, Hamdi, as you 
value my favour.” 

* My lips speak but of the things I have 
seen. He charged me with destroying the 
paper, and when I denied all knowledge 
of it he answered: ‘ You are lying, Koprili’ 
—the dog of a Giaour to call me liar! And 
he said he knew the paper was but a 
forgery, my lord; that His Highness, 
Rechad Effendi, had never seen it; that 
his master, the American, knew this too; 
that he had learnt all my lord’s plans by 
wizarding, and knew them; and that to 
any document there must be another name 
than that of Rechad Effendi.” 

This was all pure bluff on my part, of 
course; and I answered as slowly as I could, 
calculating the effect of every word, and so 
judging how far I dared go with him. But 
every syllable told ; and the effect of the 
last sentence showed me plainly I had 
struck right home again. 

“Do you mean he spoke of His High- 
ness, War-ed-in Effendi ?” 

In that instant I saw the whole plot like 
a flash of light, and for my life could not 
entirely restrain a start of surprise. He 
had spoken impulsively, and the name had 
slipped from him without thought and 
against his intentions ; and the start I gave 
made him aware of the dangerous slip. In 
a second I had myself in hand again, and 
answered : 


“ Thy servant can but tell his lord the 
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truth. He said he knew all concerning 
War-ed-in Effendi.” 

“And this is the man you have let 
escape?” he cried in a voice of thunder, 
while his eyes gleamed with angry menace. 
“You have betrayed me shamefully, 
Hamdi, and may have ruined everything.” 

Then he lapsed into deep thought, and I 
stood as if bowed down by the weight of 
the anger I had roused, but pondering 
closely all that this disclosure meant to us. 

I had got all I needed. War-ed-in 
Effendi was the much younger brother of 
Abdul Hamid. Common report gave him 
a very different character from that of 
Rechad; and some years before he had 
been said to be in sympathy with Mara- 
boukh, who had been one of the officials in 
charge of him. Rechad Effendi was thus 
the mere stalking-horse used to cover the 
conspiracy in War-ed-in’s behalf. Rechad 
was, as we had always counted upon, a 
man likely to favour such a scheme as 
Grant’s ; while the younger man, if Mara- 
boukh was to be his favourite and chief 
minister, was just as certain to cancel every 
concession made the instant he was on 
the throne. Like Maraboukh himself he 
was reputed an Ottoman of the Ottomans, 
and hated the Westerns with intense hate. 

With the knowledge of this inner plot in 
my possession I could do all I needed, and 
my anxiety now was just to get safely out 
of the house ; but I feared lest Maraboukh, 
having spoken too freely, would deem it 
unsafe to let me go. 

I would have given something to know 
the drift of the Pasha’s thoughts as he sat, 
heavy-browed and stern, revolving what I 
had told him and what it meant to his 
schemes ; and probably what he had better 
do in regard to me. 

After a long trying silence he looked up. 

“ How did you manage to get away and 
come to me?” he asked suspiciously, and 
I could understand his doubt. Koprili 
being known as the poisoner was not 
likely to be let free by people whom the 
Pasha deemed as shrewd as those of the 
White House. While if I said I had 
escaped, it would be a plausible excuse for 
not letting me return. 
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“The Greek, my mistress, in pity for my 
sufferings found the means for me to bring 
the news to my lord,” I said after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“Your sufferings, dog. What are your 
sufferings to me?” he thundered, noticing 
my hesitation. ‘How could she do it, 
since they had found, out what you had 
done ?” 

“ My lord knows she is all powerful with 
the American, and all but rules there in his 
name.” 

“Is that the truth? Beware how you 
seek to deceive me, Hamdi,” he cried 
again in his sternest tones. 

“Thy servant is but a thing of naught in 
his lord’s hands. By the beard of the 
Prophet, it was as I say; and the Greek 
charged me to return with my lord’s com- 
mands; and old Lelia waits to admit me 
secretly.” 

* Lelia, Lelia, who is Lelia? ” 

“TI but speak of her by the name she 
bears in the house where she is about my 
lord’s commands,” I answered readily 
enough, but it was plain I had made a bad 
blunder. 

“Whom do you mean?” he asked in 
the same angry tone. 

“The anger of my lord and the torture 
have clouded his servant’s recollection of 
her name,” I answered, cursing myself 
roundly for the dangerous blunder. 

“Forgotten your wife’s name, have you? 
You must have suffered, my poor Hamdi.” 
It is impossible to convey an impression 
of the subtle cunning with which this was 
said, or the significance of the cruel smile 
that accompanied the words. What he 
thought I know not; but what he meant 
to do I was very soon to know. “So you 
are really ill?” 

“The countenance and sympathy of my 
lord have strengthened me. I can return 
and do his bidding.” 

“That’s just what you won't,” he mut- 
tered, in another French aside ; and adding 
aloud in Turkish, in a tone of compassion : 
“You are too ill to do any more good 
there. You have earned rest and you shall 
have it.” 

My blood chilled as I heard this. I knew 


it meant a prison at first, with worse 
probably to follow. 

“It is as my lord wills,” I answered 
submissively, while racking my wits how 
to get out of the mess, and conscious that 
all the time the keen, cruel eyes were fixed 
intently upon me. 

Another minute would probably have 
settled that part of my fate, but then there 
came an_ interruption. A messenger 
entered and handed Maraboukh a paper, 
standing while it was read. The Pasha 
made no sign while reading it, except that 
once, all suddenly, he looked up at me, and 
caught me staring hard at him. Then he 
smiled again, ominously as before, and sent 
the servant away. 

* Do you know what this is?” he asked, 
holding up the paper, his tone quiet, but 
his eyes stern and menacing. 

“How can thy servant know his lord’s 
affairs ?” 

“Yet you might have recognised it, 
Hamdi, thou man of faith and truth, for it 
is thine own letter.” 

Every pulse in my body seemed to leap 
at the words, to stop suddenly, and then to 
go beating and thumping on furiously. I 
went closer to the table as if to examine the 
letter. 

“Tt must be the letter I wrote to send to 
my lord before I knew I could come 
myself.” 

“No doubt that is it, Hamdi; it has 
been delayed,” he said, with a suggestion of 
positively devilish cunning in his manner, 
and he paused as if enjoying in anticipation 
the trap he was going to set while he looked 
at me over the letter. “Just repeat to me 
what you say here.” 

I was beaten of course, completely out- 
manceuvred and trapped; and _ there 
remained only force as offering a last hope 
of escape. Surely a faint, forlorn hope 
considering where I was. 

I moved my hand concealed by the 
caftan round to my revolver, and while 
making a low bow of submission, slipped 
is out. 

“Come,” he said, as if indulgently play- 
ing with me as a beast with a bird. “Not 
a difficult thing, Hamdi.” 


LN naam 
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“T have explained that my memory has 
failed me,” I answered, dropping my flowery 
subservient form of speech in my confusion. 
The inconsistency of the mode of speech 
did not escape him. Nothing escaped him 
in those few tense moments. 

“Then I'll find means to make you re- 
collect.” 

I chose that moment to declare myself. 

“Stop,” I cried, speaking in French. 
“ A word, a sign, a movement, and you are 
a dead man. Iam covering you,” and I 
let the muzzle of the revolver peep out be- 
tween the folds of the caftan. I dared 
not make an overt show of force, lest the 
mutes behind should see and rush upon 
me. 

His self-command was magnificent. Not 
a sign even of passing surprise escaped 
him, but he held the letter as before in 
fingers that did not show a single tremor. 
To do him justice he was no coward. He 
knew how near he stood to death ; but was 
as calm, placid, and collected as at any 
moment of the strange interview. 

“This is very interesting,” he said slowly, 
after a pause. “ You are—who?” 

“T am Mr. Grant’s secretary, Mervyn 
Ormesby.” 

“And have come as a spy into my 
house.” 

“* And mean to leave it,” I returned. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Ormesby, but there 
you are wrong. You will only leave it at 
my time and by my consent. You arenow 
too dangerous.” 

“Tf you move a finger to have me de- 
tained I will fire.” 

He paused a moment, regarding me 
stedfastly and thoughtfully, weighing the 
situation, then shook his head slowly. 

“No, you won't,” he answered with his 
evil smile. “If you were to kill me, my 
servants would either pull you to pieces 
or hand you over to be tried for murder. 
In either case you will be powerless to do 
the harm you meditate. I invite you, 
therefore, to fire; and if you do not fire 
in one minute, I shall give you into the 
care of my servants.” 

And with supreme coolness and pluck, 
he took out his watch, glanced at it, and 





then turned to me, looking me full in the 
eyes, as though daring me to fire. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TABLES TURNED 


E had turned the tables on me com- 
pletely, and had read me much 
better than I had read him. My threat 
was bluff and he knew it. Had I been as 
callous as he, and as able to do murder in 
cold blood, it would still have availed me 
nothing. Those grim silent guards behind 
me had served their purpose; their mere 
presence saved their master’s life, and 
rendered my chance of escape hopeless. 

As the sixty seconds ran out I stood 
thinking in desperate perplexity, and the 
snap of his watch case as he closed it told 
me the time was up. 

“You do not fire, Mr. Ormesby,” he 
said, in the same cool, collected voice. 
“You are prudent and understand the 
uselessness. Will you hand me that 
revolver ?” 

“No,” I replied shortly. 

“T have but to give a sign and it will be 
taken from you.” 

“The six chambers are loaded, and 
one is all I need for myself.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Need we play this any further ?” 

“Your Excellency will find me in very 
deadly earnest.” 

“And what, then, do you propose to do 
next ?” 

“T am resolved not to be kept here.” 

“And if I say you cannot be allowed to 
leave ?” 

“Tam a very fair shot at close range,” I 
returned. 

“You mean you will resist capture, and 
in the last resort will blow your brains 
out.” 

“ Tt would be an easier fate than trusting 
my life to you.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Mr. Ormesby. 
You would at any rate be out of my path, 
and you shall have an opportunity of 
making your brave words good,” and with 
this sneer he sounded his table bell 


vigorously. 
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It was a desperate pass, but I resolved 
to make a fight for it to the end ; and with 
this object I drew aside and put my back 
to the wall. 

“The blood of any man who touches 
me will be on your head, Pasha,” I said. 

“T am prepared for that, of course,” was 
the reply; “but I cannot allow you to 
retain that weapon. Send Ulmet here at 
once with half-a-dozen men,” he said to the 
servant who came in then, and he made 
some sign to the two mutes, who began 
to approach me warily. 

By chance I had backed to one of the 
high French windows of the room, and 
reckoning that it would lead to some 
balcony, I turned, and with swift, eager 
fingers unfastened, threw it open,- and 
darted out into the darkness But my 
intent had been guessed, and I felt a hand 
clutch the back of the caftan. Turning 
instantly, I found it was the mute who had 
had hold of me before, and as quick as 
thought I fired point-blank at the fellow’s 
arm. But quick as the thing passed, it 
lasted too long for my safety. He grabbed 
my caftan with his uninjured hand, and 
his comrade coming to his help at the 
same moment, together they hauled me 
back into the Pasha’s presence as easily 
as if I had been a mere child, and 
wrenched the revolver from me. 

Maraboukh sat quite unmoved through- 
out the brief struggle. He signed to the 
men to place me where I had stood 
before and to give him my revolver; and 
when the men he had sent for had 
arrived, he dismissed them at once, telling 
one of them to take the mute I had 
shot to have his wound dressed. The 
other he waved back to his usual place 
by the door. 

“It would have saved trouble to have 
given me this at once, Mr. Ormesby,” 
he said, as collectedly as before, touching 
the revolver; “but perhaps it is best so, 
since now you must recognise the useless- 
ness of resistance.” 

“For the moment you have the best 
of it; I admit that.” 

“Not a very large admission, either,” 
he retorted. “But perhaps you see how 
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much worse you have made your position 
by your rashness. You came here as a 
spy; you threatened my life when your 
disguise was discovered; you tried to run 
away; and when my servants sought to 
prevent you breaking your neck by 
jumping from the balcony there, you 
turned and shot one of them. That is 
a heinous crime, even for an Englishman, 
in Stamboul—you are English, I think?” 

“Whatever you believe youcan dowith me, 
Pasha, do it, and do it quickly,” I answered 
firmly and with an air of resolution; 
although inwardly I was intensely alarmed 
at the turn matters had taken. In fact, 
I was convinced that my life was in danger, 
and I was certainly very unwilling to 
die ; but it would have been the height of 
folly to let him see my cowardice. 

“T do not wish you any harm, Mr. 
Ormesby ; on the contrary nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to let you go 
at once ; but you will of course see you 
have made that difficult, if not impossible.” 

“T have had abundant evidence of your 
Excellency’s kindly attentions, in the at- 
tempt which Koprili made—the bungler, 
as you termed him.” 

“T should withdraw that term, I think, 
seeing that he was after all the cause of 
this—this visit, I will call it. But now I 
will put some questions to you and you 
will answer or not as you think best. It 
would on the whole be more prudent of 
you to answer,” he said, his tone mild but 
the threat unmistakable. “You are very 
much in the confidence of the American, 
Mr. Grant ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What, then, was his real and ultimate 
object in this plan of his in regard to the 
conceded lands in Macedonia ?” 

““A business venture to develop the 
resources there, and make money in doing 
so.” 

“That was the avowed object, you 
mean. What was the secret one?” 

“We English and Americans set our 
objects out in full sight. The place will 
be well governed and properly organized, 
and the security of the inhabitants as- 
sured. A novel experience in Turkey, no 
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doubt, and perhaps distasteful to officials 
accustomed to govern the vilayets as your 
Excellency governed yours, for instance.” 

“You are playing with words, Mr. 
Ormesby. When this one district had 
been organized, as you term it, what 
next?” 

“Tf your Government approve of what 
will be done, and consent, another district 
will probably be developed in the same way, 
It is entirely a commercial matter for the 
Government to sanction or not, as they 
please.” 

“ And the arms that you have stored on 
that island of yours on the coast there, and 
the men who have been collected there ?” 

“The meaning is perfectly plain. The 
company must have agents and servants to 
do the work until the residents can do it; 
and as parts of the district are infested by 
brigands we must have arms to protect 
ourselves. If you will look at things with 
Western: eyes, instead of through Eastern 
glasses, they are simple enough.” 

“Ah, you do not mean to tell me, and 
I am not surprised. Nor are we blind, 
Mr. Ormesby. Your object was in reality 
to make a colony there in the first instance, 
then to spread to other districts, and in 
this way to obtain a footing and oust us 
Mohammedans altogether.” 

“That is what I mean by coloured 
Eastern glasses—coloured by racial and 
religious prejudices. We have neither. 
Your country is one of the richest 
in the world, and yet it is on the 
edge of bankruptcy, because you neither 
govern it properly nor stir a hand to 
develop it. We shall merely show you the 
enormous possibilities and advantages of 
doing both.” 

“Would have shown us, you mean?” 
he said drily “Or would have tried.” 

“Tf what you have admitted to me is 
true—that you have poisoned my friend, 
you are right, and the scheme is dead.” 

“You must know a good deal of the 
East, judging by your fluency in speaking 
the language and your almost successful 
impersonation to-day. Yet, do you think 
we Ottomans would deign to be taught 
Government by Giaours, the overbearing 
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enemies of Islam?” His hate of us came 
out in his tones here. 

“If you don’t learn from someone, and 
that very soon, Islam will find its worst 
enemies in its most faithful sons.” 

“Silence!” he cried, for a moment 
losing self-control. 

“You said you wished to question me. 
If you don’t like the reply, stop the ques- 
tions, Pasha,” I retorted, rather enjoying 
his anger. It was genuine at any rate, 
while his assumption of cool interest was 
mere unctuous hypocrisy. 

“You angered me and I spoke hastily,” 
he said, when he had regained self- 
command. 

“T accept your apology,” I put in 
quickly and hastily, with a smile; and 
again he had to pause to check his anger. 

“Let us understand one another, Mr. 
Ormesby.” 

“T think we are beginning to do that,” 
said I, but he brushed the words away with 
a gesture. 

“You are in Mr. Grant’s employment?” 

“In a sense, yes.” 

“And are looking for higher em- 
ployment, for promotion in fact, as this 
scheme developes ?” 

“In a sense, yes,” I said again. 

“You are a young man with hopes and 
ambitions ; you have a wide acquaintance 
with our country ; you know these modern 
and European ideas and methods ; and you 
have come to this country to make your 
fortune, having been for some years en- 
gaged in the task. Has it ever occurred to 
you that there might be a great sphere, a 
great career, for one so situated and 
gifted ?” 

“Many things have occurred to me,” I 
answered, somewhat flippantly, not catching 
his drift. 

“We are on the eve of great changes, 
great developments in all directions in 
which the old might and glory of our 
Empire will flourish again, and her great- 
ness be restored. In that work there will 
be need for men of varied parts and attain 
ments; and men like yourself might well 
find a congenial sphere to the mutual 
advantage of themselves and the Empire.” 
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He spoke deliberately, choosing his words 
carefully and watching their effect upon 
me. 

“T don’t think I understand your Excel- 
lency,” I replied, as he paused. 

“Such men would rise to high station 
and influence, and would possess privileges 
and power unknown to men in alien lands 
and of other faith than that of Islam.” 

“Again I say I do not understand your 
Excellency.” 

“Wealth, influence, power, the con- 
summation of almost every desire, the 
obedience of thousands, the respect and 
admiration of millions—all these things 
would be within the reach of such men, 
who as sons of Islam should help in build- 
ing up again the fallen fortunes of our 
Empire, re-invigorating her strength, and 
gilding once more her tarnished glories.” 

I understood him now well enough ; and 
the colossal infamy and double cunning of 
his proposal astounded me. He would 
bribe me to betray Grant and all at the 


White House, with a promise of a big 
career, while tacking to it the condition 
that I should turn Mahommedan and 
enlist in his service. 


“Tt seems to me,” I answered, after 
pausing, and as though weighing his pro- 
position deliberately, “that the first thing 
such men would ask for would be some 
guarantee of good faith, some assurance 
that things would be as you say.” 

“They would not be the cautious men 
we seek if they did not. But such assur- 
ances would be given.” 

“By which of their Royal Highnesses, 
Rechad or War-ed-in ?” 

“ After what has passed, what need of 
concealment? By my master, War-ed-in. 
As His Highness’s future Grand Vizir, I 
am empowered to pledge his word.” 

I paused again and appeared to think. 

‘Shall we suppose for a moment that a 
man like myself were to offer his services 
in some such capacity as you suggest ?” 

“TI was addressing myself to you, 
especially, Mr. Ormesby,” he answered at 
once. 

“But I am an Englishman, a Giaour, 
and a Christian, Pasha.” 
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“You would become by nationality an 
Ottoman. That, of course.” 

“But my religion?” 

“That would be for your after-con- 
sideration. The men who rise to the 
highest eminence must be Moslems. There 
can be but one God for the true friends of 
our Empire.” 

“And you think I could easily change 
my faith?” 

““ Your countrymen have done it before.” 

“Your Excellency has the merit of 
speaking plainly.” 

“T am speaking to a man of affairs ; 
besides”—and he spread out his hands 
and smiled blandly—‘“ you are not just 
now a free agent, and can scarcely carry 
my words far.” 

“TI think I understand you. And the 
price I should have to pay at once for— 
for His Highness’s favour ?” 

“You would, of course, devote yourself 
at once to the true Ottoman interests.” 

“ And that means ?” 

“In regard, for instance, to this Ameri- 
can scheme, you would view it at once 
from the point of advantage to the Empire, 
instead of from that of your present em- 
ployer.” 

A neat wrapping this for an act of 
dastardly betrayal. My indignation was 
so hot that for a moment I could not trust 
myself to speak ; but it was a play at fence, 
and temper was useless. 

“You have spoken frankly as to the 
one side,” I said-next. ‘‘ Now, as to the 
other. What if I refuse?” 

“TI should be sorry.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” I snapped 
drily. “ But what would happen?” 

“We should lose a man we would 
gladly have, while your scheme would 
benefit—nothing. Your employer or 
friend, whichever you consider him, will 
not live; and thus, as you yourself said, 
his scheme will die with him. You, your- 
self, well”—and he shrugged his shoulders 
expressively—“ you know enough of us to 
understand you cannot be at liberty, and 
eventually must answer for this attack 
upon my faithful servant. But our 
criminal courts do not move swiftly, as 
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you know, and in the meantime”—he 
paused again— “our prisons are not 
pleasant places. And they are not yet 
full.” 

He spoke with deliberate malice, hoping 
to frighten me thoroughly by the mention 
of prisons which, as the world knows, must 
find their parallel for horror, cruelty, and 
abominations in hell rather than on earth. 

3ut he was surprised and, I think, dis- 
concerted and angered when, instead of 
showing the fear I really felt, I laughed 
lightly. I had done a good deal of acting 
that day, but no stroke taxed me more than 
that laugh and the light tone in which I 
replied. 

“There seems to be a fairly glaring 
contrast between the two pictures. Your 
Excellency uses vivid colouring.” 

“ And the palette is not quite exhausted 
yet, Mr. Ormesby. It may or may not 
touch you closely, but your employer has 
a sister, rich, I am told, and accounted 
beautiful ? ” 


“What of her?” I asked sharply. 
“A high mission has been accorded to 


her. She has succeeded in attracting the 
attention of a man high in our counsels, 
and destined to rise much higher. She 
will be his wife—or at least one of them.” 
His eyes glittered in the lamplight as he 
riveted them on me to mark the effect of 
this crowning foulness; but he had been 
too long in reaching it, and I was pre- 
pared to shut down every sign of feeling. 

“T have heard of that. I know the 
Count Stephani; and no doubt he will rise 
high—to the branch of a tree probably 
with the help of a rope and a pair of strong 
arms at the end of it.” 

“Such carrion as that is not worth a 
rope,” he said with bitter contempt. “I 
was not speaking of carrion.” 

“Let that be as it will, I have the whole 
picture now, I presume, as you would paint 
it. But there are two colours you have 
not used. In the first place Miss Grant is 
under the protection of the American 
Embassy, and they will know how to 
protect her. The second affects me. The 
British Embassy knows all about my pre- 
sence here and will know where to look 
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for me; and its eyes and ears are sharp 
and keen enough to find me, even in a 
prison. This means that I can at least 
consider your proposals dispassionately. 
How long will you give me?” 

“Until to-morrow. After that it will be 
too late.” 

“ And until then I am to be your guest, 
I suppose? ” 

“You must remain here ; but if you will 
give me your word of honour to make no 
attempt to escape, it will be a mere show 
of restraint.” 

“ But I will not,” I returned promptly. 

“Then you leave me no alternative,” he 
said, as if regretfully. 

With that the remarkable interview 
closed, and sending for his servants, he 
gave me into their charge with instructions 
which I could not overhear. 

Any thought of forcible resistance was, 
of course, out of the question, and I went 
away in their custody. In the Pasha’s 
presence, no indignity was offered me; 
but the moment we were out of his room 
I was seized, my arms were bound tightly 
behind me, a bandage was placed over my 
eyes, and in this condition I was pushed 
and hauled with considerable violence 
along passages and down staircases, until 
I was thrust into some place, and heard a 
door slammed and barred behind me. 

And in that plight I was left. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DELIVERANCE 


Y first sensation was one of almost 
paralysing helplessness. The band- 
age across my eyes had been so skilfully 
adjusted that I could see absolutely 
nothing, while the pressure of it was so 
tight as to cause actual physical pain. 
The bonds on my arms had also been 
tied by those well practised in the work ; 
and my hands were already swollen and 
aching with that peculiar bursting sensation 
which follows when the circulation is 
stopped and the extremities have not yet 
become deadened to feeling. 
Knowing all I did of the unspeakable 
horrors which have been enacted at times 
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in that city of crime and violence, and of 
the devilishly ingenious traps often laid for 
unfortunate prisoners, I was at first afraid 
to move an inch from where I had been 
left, lest I should only fall into some worse 
plight. 

To add to my discomfort and alarm, I 
had a constitutional dread of such pitchy 
darkness as that which seemed to envelop 
me ; and my nerves which had been sorely 
tried by the experiences of that critical 
day now threatened to collapse altogether. 
Although I am anything but an emotional 
man, I was so overcome that I nearly 
burst into tears. It was only the instinct 
of a coward, I am afraid, and, no doubt, 
very contemptible ; but the confession will 
at least convey some idea of my distressing 
frame of mind. 


I remained rooted to the spot, over- - 


whelmed by the sense of helplessness and 
fear for a time that seemed hours to me; 
until indeed the physical fatigue of main- 
taining one fixed position began to tell upon 
me, and my head and eyes throbbed with 


the pressure of the bandage with intolerable 
pain. 
Yet it was the fatigue and the pain that 


led to my bettering my condition. They 
drove me to make some kind of effort, and 
in this way drew away my thoughts even 
from my distracting fears. 

I began very cautiously. Putting out my 
right foot with utmost care, I felt first in 
front of me and then at the side, to ascer- 
tain whether the floor was sound and to 
make sure that there was no treacherous 
opening. Then I did the same with my 
left foot, and having satisfied myself as to 
what was immediately in front of me, I 
drew my feet together and turned as a 
soldier turns at drill, and went through a 
similar process in that direction. 

Finding that all was clear and safe, I 
took one step forward, and in this way, 
feeling the ground almost inch by inch, I 
continued until I found my advance stopped 
by a wall; there I sat down, resting my 
hands and shoulders against the wall, and 
leant back with a sigh of intense relief. 

Simple and easy as all this may seem, 
yet my nerves were so unstrung that the 
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exertion brought the perspiration out over 
all my body, and I felt tired out. 

My next efforts were directed to loosen- 
ing the bandages across my eyes. The knot 
was at the back of my head, and after 
many attempts I succeeded, by rubbing my 
head against the wall, in slightly forcing it 
upwards until, after many efforts that 
caused great pain, I managed to get it 
over my head. 

But the darkness seemed just as dense 
as when my eyes were covered, and I 
guessed that I had been brought to some 
underground room or cellar. Wherever I 
was I felt much less uncomfortable now 
the bandage was off; and feeling my way 
carefully, as before, I sidled and slid along 
the floor until I came to a corner, and 
settling myself into it as best I could, since 
my hands were tied behind me, I fell 
asleep. 

I must-have slept soundly, for when I 
awoke it was to find a couple of men 
hauling me up unceremoniously to my feet, 
and I stood blinking and winking at a 
light by which, held close to my eyes, 
they were staring hard into my face. They 
then re-fastened the bandage over my eyes, 
dragged me away, and hurried me up some 
stairs to another room. There they un- 
fastened the bonds from my hands, tore 
the bandage from: my eyes, and laid me on 
a couch; and one of them went away, 
taking the cords with him, while the other 
sat down on guard close to the couch. 

“* My lord is coming to see you,” he said, 
gruffly. “If he asks any questions, you 
must say you have been here all the time ;” 
and he emphasized the instructions with a 
savage threatening gesture. 

I knew then that my confinement in the 
other place had not been authorized by 
Maraboukh, but that the men had taken 
me there to save themselves the trouble of 
watching me. Soon afterwards the door 
was thrown open and the Pasha entered. 
I lay still as if unable to move ; and indeed 
there was very little pretence in this, for I 
was stiff and sore in all my joints, and the 
released blood in my arms and hands gave 
me excruciating pain. 

Maraboukh looked at me in surprise and 
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then questioningly at the fellow in charge 
of me, who held himself bolt upright with 
his arms to his side like a soldier standing 
to attention. Then the Pasha had the 
room cleared, and when we were alone, 
asked : 

“ Are you ill, Mr. Ormesby ?” 

“No; but it’s no thanks to you that I 
am not;” and with much effort and strain, 
as I could not yet use my arms, I con- 
trived to struggle up into a sitting posture. 
“Your Excellency has a merry wit,” I said 
bitterly. 

“TI do not understand this,” he answered, 
his face darkening. 

“Here are some signs pretty easy to 
read ;” and I showed him my hands which 
were swollen and bruised, the skin broken 
in several places where the cords had cut 
into it. “They are true Turkish char- 
acters.” 

“This is no doing of mine,” he said 
angrily. 

“Easy words, your Excellency,” I an- 
swered with a sneer. 

“Do you doubt me ?” 

“TI don’t doubt these, at any rate. As 
soon as I was out of your sight your men 
blindfolded and bound me, and in that 
plight pitched me, like a trussed fowl, into 
a cellar to consider calmly your offer of 
high place in the Ottoman Court. I repeat, 
your Excellency has a merry wit;” and I 
sneered again, and added, “We shall see 
whether the British Embassy appreciates 
the point of this kind of joke.” 

“By the Prophet, I knew nothing of 
this,” he protested vehemently. 

“T hear your Excellency,” I said, with 
intentional aggravation. 

“My word is not to be doubted, sir.” 

“Then either your memory is conve- 
niently short or your servants fool you 
behind your back—and that is scarcely 
the reputation which His Excellency, Mara- 
boukh Pasha, commonly enjoys.” 

With an oath he threw the door open 
and ordered the men who had treated me 
with such scant ceremony to be brought to 
him, and while he waited he paced the 
room like a caged beast. They came 
trembling like craven bullies, and I had 
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the satisfaction of hearing them ordered 
off in charge of some of their fellows to 
be bastinadoed. 

I could understand his object in this. He 
was without doubt still hoping that I should 
consent to accept his offer and turn traitor, 
and was anxious that I should not think 
he had acted in such bad faith as to have 
me treated in this outrageous manner. It 
was moreover quite possible that the 
ill-treatment was the work of the servants 
who had either continued to mistake me 
for Koprili, and had rejoiced at a chance 
of paying off old scores, or had been 
actuated by feelings of revenge for my 
having wounded the mute. 

“You will believe me now, Mr. Ormesby, 
and accept my regrets?” he said, when the 
room was again cleared. 

“Yes. Your men evidently disobeyed 
you. It isa lesson for me.” 

“A lesson? In what way?” 

“A lesson that, however excellent your 
intentions may be, Pasha, those about you 
are not to be trusted.” He frowned. 

‘“*T have come to ask you if you have yet 
decided ?” 

“Yes, my experiences have decided me. 
I will not trust your people.” 

“ Nothing of this will occur again. 
have my word. I mean you no harm.” 

“ And I have had proof of the practical 
value of your desires when your back is 
turned.” 

“You will regret this attitude.” 

“Your attitude, you mean? I have 
already done so,” I retorted, with a laugh. 

“JT will see you again in the morning. 
Meanwhile, I will answer personally that 
no harm befalls you;” and with that he 
left the room, and a man I had not before 
seen came to keep watch over me. 

There was nothing left for me but to 
make the best of the ugly situation ; and, 
after rubbing my arms until the circulation 
was thoroughly restored, I settled myself 
on the comfortable divan and was soon 
asleep. 

I was left undisturbed for the rest of the 
night. In the morning coffee and food and 
cigarettes were brought me, and after I had 
breakfasted the Pasha again visited me. 


You 
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He was less cool, and appeared, indeed, 
somewhat excited. He told me I must 
now make my decision, and that he could 
give me no more time for reflection ; urged 
me, insistently to accept his offer, and 
declared that if I refused; he, would be 
compelled to place me in greater restraint. 

“Tt may be necessary’ éven for your own 
safety,” he concluded;. significantly, 

“T have not yet made up my-mind,” I 
answered. It was-obviously myjcourse to 
appear to dally with the thing as, long/as 
possible. _. 

“We are not children or women,” he 
returned angrily. “I must know now.” 

“ As you please, of course ; but it means 
so much to me that I can’t decide in a 
hurry.” 

“Tt must be now or not at all, sir,” he 
exclaimed, very sternly. 

“ Well, it can’t be now,” I answered, with 
a shrug. 

“Tf your hesitation costs you your life, 
it is your own doing;” and without more 
he turned on his heel and left me. 

Shortly afterwards I was taken out of 

the room to one in the lower part of the 
house; a gloomy place with one small 
strongly-barred window high up. To all 
intents a prison cell, but larger, and con- 
taining a not uncomfortable divan. There 
I was kept a close prisoner all that day and 
night and until late the following day ; 
food was brought to me at intervals; and 
servants, or gaolers, whichever they may be 
termed, looked into the room frequently to 
see that I made no attempt to escape. 
;.1 could make none, of course. Had I 
been able to reach the little window, I could 
fet have forced the strong bars; so I 
accepted the inevitable and waited, curbing 
my fretting impatience as best I-could. 1! 
had the one hope still left, that old Jbrahim’s 
spies in the house might yet effect a release; 
but it grew fainter and fainter with every 
hour that passed. 

During all the time of my confinement 
my mind was filled with feverish anxiety as 
to the position of matters at the White 
House; and in particular about Enid. 
What the Pasha’s motive had been in 
bringing her name into the matter, and 
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speaking of her as one of the objects of 
his crafty machinations, I could only sur- 
mise. But after the almost reckless audacity 
of the attempt on Grant’s life I could well 
believe him capable of any devilment 
directed against Enid. 

I hoped with all my heart she had gone 
to The Home as I had entreated her. She 
would be. comparatively safe there, unless, 
indeed, the conspiracy plot came to a head 
and Maraboukh became Grand Vizir, with 
his puppet, War-ed-in, on the throne. 
In such:an event no one could say what 
might happen. Even if he were in power 
for ‘no more than a day or a few hours, he 
was capable of doing anything. 

The knowledge of her danger warped’ 
every other consideration in my thoughts; 
and I believe that it was then I realized 
fully for the first time how dear she was to 
me. Grant’s grievous illness, the now 


almost certain wrecking of his scheme and 
with it of my chances in regard to it, my 
own danger—all these were nothing in my 


eyes when compared with the distracting 
pain of the consciousness that she was in 
peril and that I could do nothing to help 
her. That was the thought which made 
my prison like a hell to me. 

As the second day wore wearily to a close 
I became gradually aware that something 
unusual was astir, affecting the whole of the 
Pasha’s household. The visits to my room 
were less frequent in the morning; and the 
men who came, instead of entering leisurely 
and examining the room carefully, were 
hurried, and their glances at me vindictive 
and threatening. Then the visits ceased, 
and I was left without food for.some hours. 
It was almost as though I. had-been for- 
gotten in the pressur¢-of more important 
affairs, and when the.light from my small 
window faded ,and* the room grew dark, I 
began to speculate whether I might not 
after all make some attempt to escape. 

I had not got beyond the stage of 
speculation, however, when I heard some- 
one fumbling with the lock and bars of my 
door as though ignorant of the fastenings. 
I immediately threw myself on the divan 
and pretended to be asleep, my pulses 
quickening at the thought that if the man 
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were alone I might tackle him and make 
a dash for my liberty. 

There was no need for anything of the 
kind, however. The door was opened 
slowly and cautiously, and a voice that I 
did not know, said in a low tone: 

“Effendi, I am a friend.” The door 
was closed, and a light was kindled. My 
visitor was a tall, powerful fellow, with any- 
thing but a prepossessing face, and I 
recalled having seen him among the 
loungers in the hall on my arrival. 

“Who are you?” I asked, but not 
without qualms of suspicion. 

“T am Ben-ulral, the nephew of Ibrahim. 
If you will be quick we can get away. Put 
on these clothes. Great things are in the 
doing.” 

1 stopped to ask no questions then, but 
peeled off Koprili’s clothes and dressed 
mysclf rapidly in those he had brought— 
a pair of old baggy trousers and a seedy 
frock-coat and fez, the usual costume of a 
Turk of the lower classes. As I finished 
he handed me a loaded revolver, and he 
could give me no more sterling proof of his 
good intentions. 

“T think we can get away without 
trouble, but if not, the Effendi knows that 
life or death for both of us will depend 
upon our acting promptly. You will pass 
with me as one of the servants, but if we 
are stopped there is only one course to take. 
Come.” 

We stepped out into the corridor then, 
stayed while he fastened the door behind 
us, and then walked rapidly along the 
passage and through a door out on to the 
main staircase of the house. 

“There is only Achmet and perhaps 
one other on duty at the door. 
away at the fire. 


All are 
Show no hesitation ; we 
are going to the fire also, if any questions 
are asked.” 

He was a clever, ready fellow, indeed ; 
and he now took my arm familiarly and 
began to laugh and talk as we ran down 
the stairway to the great hall. 

He was right. The big porter and one 
comrade were the only occupants of the 
great place, which looked gloomy and deso- 
late in the dim light of a couple of lamps. 
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“You haven’t lighted the other lamps, 
Ben-ulral, you Jew dog,” said Achmet, the 
porter, gruffly, as we appeared. 

“Dog, yourself, Achmet; hold your 
peace. Who thinks of lamps when a 
palace burns to make light? 
there.” 

*“Who’s that with you ?” 

“My brother, Ben-uzrul, who came to 
us but yesterday.” 

“Well, let him help you with the lamps, 
and then you can go. I’m not here to 
open doors for all the Jew scum of the 
city,” and he growled something into the 
ear of his fellow, who rose and came 
toward me. 

“T don’t take orders from you. We 
are going to the fire, I say, and if you try 
to stop us, look to yourself,” replied my 
rescuer in a very angry tone, and we went 
on towards the door. 

“Shall a beast of a Jew threaten a true 
son of Islam? By the Prophet,” cried the 
porter fiercely, and, snatching up a thick 
stick, he rushed upon my companion, 
while the other was for laying hands on 
me. 

I was loth to fire, and contented myself 
with drawing my revolver and threatening 
my assailant, who fell back at sight of it. 
Ben-ulral would have had less compunction, 
probably, but fortunately had no revolver. 
He waited for the attack with courage 
and cunning, and, dodging the heavy blow 
which the burly porter aimed, sprang on 
him, and with a strength that impressed 
me, wrested the stick from his grasp and 
struck him some three or four tremendous 
blows, knocking him down. 

Meanwhile, the other man sent up a loud 
cry for help, and I heard answering shouts 
from other parts of the house. : 

“Keep them off while I open the door,” 
cried Ben-ulral, and in a few seconds more, 
just as three fellows came leaping down the 
stairway to the rescue, the door was open, 
and we darted out into the dark and set off 
running at top speed. 

“Tt is well, Effendi,” said Ben-ulral, pull- 
ing up presently. “They will not follow 
now. The streets are thronged, and you 
will pass without notice.” 


We go 





Ben-ulral struck him some three or four tremendous blows. 
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“You have done 


never forget, Ben-ulral.” 
“You can send me such reward as you out another word he was going. sc 


think right to Ibrahim.” “Stay,” I cried. ‘ What is the fire, 
“You may be in sore trouble through it, where?” ‘ 


I fear.” 
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me a service I shall “T shail be safe now.” 
“Then I have done my work,” and with- 


and 


“The Yildiz Kiosk, and it means more 


‘“‘T have been there before,” he answered, than fire,” and with that somewhat cryptic 


with a careless shrug. 


to part here than keep together—if you feel leaving me full 


safe.” 





“We shall do better reply, he swung away in the darkness, 


of amazement at his 
words. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE MESSENGERS 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 


H, wind, I have a charge for thee, 
Oh, fleet and fragrant wind ; 
Thou my swift messenger shall be, 
Yea, thou shalt bear a charge for me, 
If thou my mistress find. 


Oh, bird, that pipeth wondrous clear, 
Oh, bird, that pipeth sweet, 

Come, prithee carry to my dear 

All my fair thoughts and loving gear, 

Yea, ev'ry sigh, and smile, and tear, 
And lay them at her feet! 


Oh, sunbeam, dancing to and fro, 
Oh, sunbeam, passing bright, 
Come, take my heart, and with it go 
To my dear love, and tell her how 

My love for her doth ever grow 
Beyond all thought and sight ! 


"Tis thus ye shall my Mistress find— 

*Tis thus ye all shall know her :— 
More sweet her breath than thou, oh, wind, 
Her voice beyond all feathered kind, 

More bright her eyes than sun e’er shined, 

Thus shall these things all skow her! 


Go then—fulfil me this design, 
Go all ye gentle three ; 
Bear ye all this great love of mine, 
Kiss soft her rosy mouth divine— 
This shall your guerdon be! 
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JE are all more or less under the 
\ dominion of phrases. Some years 
ago the phrase most in use in political 
circles was “The Open Door.” Only a 
few professional politicians understood its 
real significance ; the rank and file saw in 
it merely a gibe at the foreigner, and they 
put the words to music to the tune of 
“Rule Britannia.” To-day the phrase of 
the hour is “The Open Mind.” A few 
sincere students of politics possess the 
particular -quality, and understand its 
significance, but I am afraid that the man 
in the street only smiles at the suggestion 
which has been conveyed to him of his 
“readiness to consider with an open 
mind” certain proposals of a distinguished 
politician. For this particular character- 
istic is the product of the highest culture ; it 
implies a temperament in which he knows 
that he is conspicuously lacking. All through 
September, however, we are bidden to keep 
our minds in suspense; the Prime Minister, 
who is a philosopher, leads the way, and we 
go out into all the corners of the earth with 
our golf clubs, motor cars, bicycles, alpen- 
stocks, and with our open minds. For one 
short month we are all to be a nation of 
philosophers. But the unreality of the 
attitude is patent to us all. Some of us 
recognise in the phrase merely a convenient 
way of describing that particular feature of 
a politician’s toilet known as “ changing his 
coat.” We are in a state of déshadillé, of 
political nudity, but we are conscious that 
the new clothes are ready, and the politician 
is only awaiting a favourable opportunity 
in which to put them on. In October he 
will be ready with a “raging and tearing 
propaganda,” and all the resources of 
oratory and journalism will then be devoted 








to exposing the iniquity of maintaining any 
longer an impartial attitude. I may want 
to be open-minded all through October 
and November, as well as during September, 
but if I insist on such an attitude I am 
afraid that I shall then be called un- 
patriotic. I am not a politician, but 
there are circumstances in which I might 
perhaps be induced to march to Hyde 
Park in a procession. Open-mindedness 
is the child of indifference, and this ques- 
tion of fiscal reform touches us all in a 
tender place. I am, for instance, deeply 
interested in the prices of bread and 
tobacco. Mr. Chamberlain has suggested 
that if the price of the one is raised, that 
cf the other may be lowered. I admit the 
tempting nature of the bribe; it will introduce 
a sword into many households. I am all 
for tobacco at my club or at my office; but 
at my home there are two voices, and the 
stronger is not for tobacco. The home 
voice declares for the cheap loaf, and 
though the home voice has no vote it 
makes speeches. “The Open Mouth” is 
the phrase that should succeed “The Open 
Mind”; it marks the limit of our capacities 
to be philosophic, because “the open 
mouth” is almost . the only subject on 
which we cannot maintain an open mind. 
The signs of the: times seem, indeed, to 
indicate a general breaking-up of party 
divisions and party allegiances. We are 
thrown back on the great questions which 
lie at the root of the struggle for existence. 
The party man will survive, no doubt, but 
for a time he will be interesting more as a 
curiosity than as an active influence. The 
party man will stand a great deal of knock- 
ing about, and will submit to many humi- 
liations. I remember meeting, in the 
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mid -eighties, a farmer friend who had 
always been known to me in the days of my 
boyhood as a staunch Liberal, and I was 
curious to ascertain how far recent develop- 
ments in the Liberal party had affected his 
allegiance. He was quite candid about his 
attitude. On the main question he was 
still as firm as a rock. “I shall vote, as 
my father and grandfather did before me, 
for the Liberals. But then,” he explained, 
“T’m dead against this ’ere extension of the 
franchise and all this bunkum about educa- 
tion. What we want is a good stiff duty on 
corn, and none of this d d Home Rule. 
And Gladstone’s the man for the job when 
the time comes.” When the Conservative 
candidate called on this man and heard 





these views expounded, he naturally 
thought that he had secured in the 
farmer an intelligent supporter. But the 


mere suggestion of giving his vote to a 
Conservative opened up from the farmer 
a torrent of personal abuse and rancour. 
“My father voted Liberal, so did my 
grandfather, and they always said, ‘ Scratch 
a Tory and you find a blackguard.’ I 
stick to my colours.” The candidate beat 
a hasty retreat to meditate at his leisure 
on the problem of “the party man.” 


I have already stated in these columns 
that it is the odds and ends of history, the 
personal gossip, and inconsequential occur- 
rences which make up largely my historical 
knowledge. Local histories have always 
interested me extremely, and it is only to 
state the obvious to say that a holiday 
is rendered infinitely more enjoyable if we 
take an interest in the story of the place we 
are visiting. Parish registers and records 
are especially interesting to the student of 
character. The quaint humour of the 
entries, sometimes conscious, more often 
unconscious, are frequently delightful, and 
we can often note in such entries how 
certain characteristics of a place persist 
through the centuries. “The Home 
Counties Magazine” is an excellent little 
publication which devotes itself to the 
topography and local history of the counties 
in the neighbourhood of London, and it 
is just now publishing the account of 
Archbishop Parker’s Visitation to his 
Diocese in the year 1569. 

It is not only a most valuable record 
from a historical point of view, but it is a 
veritable human document. We are too 
much inclined, when we conceive of a 
historical period, to take our cue from the 
“outlines” and “ primers” which we used 
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in our school days, and we perhaps picture 
the liféof England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as given over to fierce religious and 
political struggles. But in the country 
parishes the daily life of the people went 
on with but little regard to the schemes 
and revolutionary changes of the politicians 
and ecclesiastical statesmen, and there is 
certainly no indication in the Archbishop’s 
notes on his visits to the various parishes 
that the great Elizabethan period was in 
process of making. He visits St. Margaret’s, 
Canterbury, but he has nothing to say of 
the vicar’s religious opinions ; he censures 
him because “no hospitality is kept.” He 
goes on to Herne, and here he notes “That 
Mr. Vicar should be a peacemaker, but is a 
peacebreaker, to the disquiet of the parish.” 
He is given to “railing and scolding,” and 
“hath sent his wife away from him.” Sea- 
salter was a place that must have been a 
haven of rest to those who were weary 
of religious disputations, for “‘ They have 
had no sermon this three years but one.” 
Monkton seems to have been in the thick of 
a secularist movement, for “ the curate there 
weareth apparel like a layman.” And worse 
still, “‘the curate doth not call upon fathers 
and mothers and masters of youth to bring 
them up in the fear of God.” At Swalcliffe 
there was apparently little to note. There 
was no heresy to be condemned or riotous 
living. But one “Alexander Consant re- 
ceived a cow which belonged to the church, 
and hath not made an account to the parish 
for her.” It is well to remember that this 
sort of thing went on in Swalcliffe when the 
struggles between Catholic and Protestant 
statesmen were convulsing Europe. — Ivy- 
church seems to have been a wicked little 
place, for it contained the wife of George 
Walcot, and the Archbishop solemnly notes 
that she was “a common scold and blas- 
phemer of God’s holy name.” Peter Parks 
was also a resident of this parish, and in 
the simple and homely language of the 
Archbishop “Peter Parks is a common 
liar.” At Sellindge “their Bible lacketh 
certain leaves,” and “they have not the 
Paraphrase of Erasmus.” The sins of 
Sellindge were what might be called 
literary peccadilloes. Not so in the case 
of Brenzett. For here resided John Jybbs 
who “would not say his prayers.” “And 
since that time the said John hath showed 
himself more stubborn and as disobedient 
as he was before. And divers times hath 
he been requested to come to his parish 
church, and he doth answer very stub- 
bornly that he will not come to church but 
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once a month in summer, and once in six 
weeks in winter; and saith that he hath 
dispensed with the Official so to do which 
thing doth cause others to take a bold- 
ness to do the like.” John Jybbs 
evidently believed in “ passive resistance,” 
but it is curious that he should have 
been a_ better churchgoer in summer 
than in winter. I commend this problem 
to the Daity News, which is taking a census 
of the churchgoers of the metropolis. At 
Sevington, one “Elizabeth Godfrey liveth 
from her husband,” and the Archbishop 
mentions no extenuating circumstances. 
At Appledore six people have broken the 
seventh, and one the eighth commandment. 
But here there ¢s an extenuating circum- 
stance. Never was a situation put in 
clearer language. The Archbishop says 
“We lack a table of the commandments.” 
Appledore, at any rate, wasnotsinningagainst 
the light. In Fawkenhurst “our parson is 
not resident, neither doth he any good, neither 
keepeth he any hospitality.” And the 
petition of the people has a touch of 
pathos: “We are absent from service 
because there is none.” This is the most 


satisfactory alibi that could possibly be 


established. Wye was a place that rather 
troubled the Archbishop, because ‘“ Mr. 
William Clyfton, schoolmaster, is not of 
synsere religion.” That is a sufficiently 
serious matter, yet the Archbishop goes on, 
“ But we cannot tell what grammar he 
teacheth.” Like so many modern bishops, 
Parker was a promoted schoolmaster, and 
we understand his disgust with the man’s 
want of piety. Wingham has a naughty 
parishioner, “Elizabeth Ratcliff is an 
obstinate .and dissipate person.” But 
Adsham beats all records. The Arch- 
bishop must have presented himself with a 
pair of gloves after he recorded against 
Adsham “ Detectum est nihil.” That is the 
only entry. Perhaps the Archbishop was 
tired and looked the other way. But 
Stodmarsh runs Adsham very close, for 
her only offence is that “she borrows a 
communion cup from another parish.” And 
so on the record goes, giving us glimpses 
of tragedy and comedy in these little 
Kentish villages which in their main 
characteristics endure to this day. For 
instance, I know Adsham well, and I can 
think of no better description of her quiet 
and dreamy existence than Defectum est 
nihil, And from observations made in 
Wye, I wonder, with the Archbishop, what 
grammar they use. It is curious how 
frequently the Archbishop holds up some 
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woman in a parish as “a scold.” In these 
degenerate days we have forgotten that our 
fathers provided a very salutary punishment 
for the offence of “scolding.” In the local 
records of Gravesend there is a very signifi- 
cant entry: 

1636. The porters for ducking of s. 

Goodwife Campion .. 2 
Two porters for laying up 

the ducking-stool “re 


Now the ducking-stool not only endan- 
gered the health of the party, but gave the 
tongue liberty ‘twixt every dip. So, to 
quote Mr. Gilbert, the punishment fitted 
the crime. 


As a saunterer in the byways of literature 
and history I have welcomed with especial 
pleasure the appearance of “The King’s 
Classics,” a series which deals_ with 
“neglected corners,” and is under the 
general editorship of Mr. Israel Gollancz. 
The publisher is Mr. Alexander Moring, of 
the De La More Press, 298, Regent Street, 
W., and he deserves a special word of 
praise from all book-lovers who appreciate 
artistic work as well as good literature. 
The volume I have before me, which can 
be purchased for the modest sum of half-a- 
crown, is “The Chronicle of Jocelin of 
Brakelond: a Picture of Monastic Life in 
the days of Abbot Samson,” newly edited 
by Sir Ernest Clarke, F.S.A. This is the 
work that was introduced to an earlier 
generation by Carlyle in his “Past and 
Present,” and served as a text with him for 
the homilies he was at that time preaching 
to the British nation. He had found one 
of his strong men in the Abbot Samson, 
and he held him up as an example to the 
trimmers and opportunists of the early 
Victorian period. England has possessed 
several strong men since that date; has, 
indeed, suffered much from them, and we 
may be forgiven if we make up our minds 
to forget the dogmatism of “ Past and 
Present,” and endeavour to look at the 
Abbot through the spectacles of Jocelin of 
Brakelond alone. For Jocelin, in spite of 
his evident admiration for the Abbot, allows 
us also to see the monk’s point of view. The 
strong and masterful man in any community 
implies a certain number of victims, and their 
side of the case is too often neglected when 
the praises of the hero are trumpeted 
abroad. Now Jocelin never forgets that he 
is a subordinate, and his sympathies are 
with his class. He has, moreover, a quaint 
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humour of his own, and in delicate little 
touches he reveals the fact that he is no 
Boswell. He gives us just-such a record 
as might be written by a civil servant, of 
the rank and file, concerning a masterful 
chief. The Abbot, who died in the year 
1211,did a great work .at Bury St. 
Edmunds, but he ruled the monks with 
an iron hand. For the work that he did 
he has been perhaps extravagantly praised 
by Carlyle, but as regards his relations with 
the monks I ask my readers not so much 
to condemn him as to’spare a téar for the 
sufferings of his victims.» :His predecessor 
was a pious and kind man, “a good and 
religious monk, yet not wise or. far-sighted 
in worldly affairs: one who relied too 
much on his officers, and put faith in them, 
rather taking counsel of others than abid- 
ing by his own judgment.” In other words 
he was what we now call “a gentleman of 
the old school.” But such is the irony of 
life, things did not prosper under his 
benign and kindly rule; “everyone did 
what he would, not what he should.” 
This old-world gentleman died, leaving 
the affairs of the monastery in much con- 


fusion, and “the monks discuss the 
vacancy.” Such debates still go on in 
papal conclaves, government offices, 


cathedral closes, and barristers’ chambers, 
and the speeches which Jocelin reports 
have a curious modern flavour about 
them. Of one candidate it was said, 
“He was well conversant with the Rule 
and Custom of the House, and although 
he might not be so perfect a_philo- 
sopher as certain others, he would make 
a very good Abbot.” In other words 
he was.a safe man, a respecter of pre- 
_cedents,:and not;a ‘wool-gatherer. Also 
said; one of another, That brother is 
a good clerk,; eloquent and careful, strict 
in the Rule; he has much loved the con- 
_vent, etc.” But alas!. goodness was no 
recommendation, jn, a chief in the eyes of 
thése monks ;. they had suffered in the past 
‘from the: crimes, of the righteous. For 
their spokesman answered, “From good 
clerks good Lord deliver us.”. He 
anticipated Thackeray, who said—and his 
cadences are almost Biblical—* The wicked 
are wicked, no doubt, and they stand 
and fall and come by their deserts, but 
who can tell the mischief which the 
very virtuous do?” It was reserved, how- 
ever, for the last speaker in the debate to 
voice what, I. am sure, must have been 
the opinion of the majority, and to express 
in a, few,,words the ideal abbot of the 


-herd.” 
“There were some among us who, had it 
.been known who was to be Abbot, would 
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average monk: “ May the Almighty Lord 
bestow on.us a foolish and simple shep- 
herd so»that it be the more. needful for 
him. to get help from us.” This prayer is 
delightful ; one can see Jocelin smiling as 
he notes it down; all who have served and 
suffered under masterful men or fussy 
martinets sigh for such a chief. And 
thrice every week while the vacancy con- 
tinued these good monks sang the seven 
penitential psalms, “prostrate in the choir 
beseeching God and the holy martyr St. 
Edmund to vouchsafe to them a meet shep- 
But the humorous Jocelin adds: 


not have prayed so devoutly.” Jocelin 
knew human nature, and his monks were 
steeped in it. Nowadays, ecclesiastics of 
the English church still pray for guidance 
in the choice of their chiefs, but they 
are free from the monks’ disturbing sense 
of responsibility in their prayers, because 
the selection has already been made for 
them by the Crown. ‘The kind of man the 
monks did not pray for was set over them, 
and, as the chronicle proceeds, we can 
detect a growing sense of dissatisfaction in 
the mind of Jocelin with the doings of the 
new ruler. Jocelin, as a rule, speaks up so 
well for him, is careful. to note favour- 
ably his successes, but one can read 
between the lines and see how the 
manner in which things were done irritated, 
and how the yoke hurt.even a disciple. 
There seems no particular reason why this 
Chronicle should end where it does; it 
closes quite abruptly, and when the reign 
of the Abbot was by no means over. There 
is a Suggestion of disappointment in the 
last pages that. inclines us to think Jocelin 
had not the heart to go on... He was tired 
of the strong man. . He is recording some 
of the internal troubles of the monastery, 
the dissensions which had. arisen among 
the monks, and the way in which a deputa- 
tion had. been received by: the chief. ‘ He 
promised that on his return he would co- 
operate with us in everything, and make 
just order and dispositions, and render 
to each what was justly his. On his saying 
this, all was quiet again, but the calm was 
not very great, for 


‘In promises any man may wealthy be.” 
How exact is such a description of an 


interview between aggrieved civil servants 
and their chief.. Buti here ends the, story 


of Jocelin ,of .Brakelond, who started as 
a hero, worshipper, who closes his record 
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with a sentence full of quiet sarcasm—‘“ but 
the calm was not very great.” 

Jocelin survived Samson, but he never 
continued the Chronicle ; he has nat told 
us whether Samson kept his pfomises. 
How eloquent is his silence! -How the 
silence of Jocelin reveals his own gentle 
and Christian disposition. “ C@ondemna- 
tion is for other pens than mine,” he 
seems to say. “When I cease to love 
and admire I am silent.” He set himself at 
the beginning of his Chronicle to record 
the great doings of the strong man, and he 
ended on a note of sympathy with the 
monks who were his own kind. I think 
that was so nice of him. He occupies a 
high place in my list of “persons one 
would wish to have seen.” 

In spite of Carlyle’s heroics, I am inclined 
to hold up Jocelin as a finer and rarer 
type of humanity than the Abbot. The 
Abbot, indeed, we have always with us. 
The Abbot preferred an active life to one 
of contemplation. The type is common 
enough ; there is little repose about our 
modern men, both strong and weak. “He 
rather commended good officials than good 
monks,” and most heads of business houses 
who promote their clerks for reasons of merit 
act on the same principle. “The kinds 
of people he liked worst were. three: 
mendaces, ebriosi, verbosi—liars, drunkards, 
and wordy or windy persons,” so there was 
nothing very original about his dislikes. 
He was rather addicted to little excursions, 
week-end trips, away from the monastery, 
and Jocelin’s excuse for him is that “the 
Abbot is more in spirits and in good- 
humour elsewhere than at home.” Cer- 
tainly the Abbot is still in our midst. 
Among his monks he used at times “to 
rage like’a wolf,” and there are heads of 
Government departments at. the present 
time who enliven the proceédings of the 
official day with similar’conduct among 
their subordinates, “He inclined to severity 
rather than kindness,” and the unpleasant 
person of this description is still a hardy 
annual. “He rarely smiled,” continues 
Jocelin, and in saying it he seems to give 
his hero away more completely than in 
any other sentence. He was wanting in 
urbanity. No wonder Jocelin tired of 
writing the “Chronicle”: this over-seri- 
ousness must have been trying to a bio- 
grapher whose own smile was habitual, 
who was inclined to kindness rather than 
severity. Now that I have been able to 
read the “Chronicle” for myself, the 
portrait of the Abbot will be skied in my 
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mental picture-gallery, and hung among 
my old enthusiasms. And the; picture of 
Jocelin will. occupy the vacant place. 
“Past and. Present” will also: be skied 
on my bookshelves, but “The Chronicle 
of Jocelin” shall be within reach of my 
easy chair. 


In a fine passage in “ A Tramp Abroad ” 
Mark Twain pauses in his pleasant fooling 
to consider: what is the spell which people 
find in the Alps and in no other moyntains 
—‘‘ that. strange, deep, nameless influence 
which once felt cannot be forgotten—once 
felt, leavesalways behind it a restless longing 
to feel it: again.” He, perhaps, puts the 
question more satisfactorily than he answers 
it; but there is no getting away from the 
fact that the rush to the Alps, year after 
year, by the same people has something 
at the bottom of it which has nothing to 
do with habit or fashion. Then there are 
the thousands who feel every year the 
spell and the longing, but whom circum- 
stances compel to remain at home. ‘This 
year I am among that number, and in 
my distressful circumstances it is unkind 
to place anything in my way which will 
make my absence from the mountains 
harder to bear. Macmillan and Co. have 
disturbed my peace of mind by sending me 
their new “Guide to Switzerland,” and 
while I have been examining it I have 
been utterly miserable. If it had been a 
poorly written or indifferently compiled 
work I might have been happy; I want so 
to be able to say honestly to myself that 
the grapes are really sour. But this Guide 
is so excellent, so far in advance, especially 
as regards maps and plans, of any of its 
predecessors, that the longing to review the 
volume among the scenes which it describes 
has become with me almost unendurable.; 
Owing to the rapid advances which Switzer- 
land is.making in engineering enterprise and 
means of communication, guide books to the 
Alps soon go out of date. But here every- 
thing is set down that the traveller is most 
anxious to know, the newest mountain 
railways, the hotel charges for 1903, and 
the expenses involved in climbing the 
various heights. There are no purple 
patches in the direction to tourists. 
“Difficult but magnificent” is the sole 
description of a certain glorious climb, and 
we thank Mr. Macmillan. It is enough: 
the information which follows concerning 
the price of guides and the refreshments to 
be obtained em route is minute and ex- 
haustive, and for this we bless Mr. 
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Macmillan. So admirable are the plans 
and maps that even the man who cannot 
visit Switzerland will enjoy studying them. 
Vernon Lee, in one of her _ books, 
speaks of a visit she paid to a country 
cottage, where she saw a sight which was 
extremely puzzling. “It was a wonderful 
erection of brown paper and (apparently) 
ingeniously-arranged shavings built up in 
rock-like fashion, covered with little green 
toy-box trees, and dotted here and there 
with bits of mirror glass and cardboard 
houses. ‘Do tell me what that is?’ rose 
to my lips. ‘That,’ answered my hostess, 
very slowly, ‘that was a work of my late 
’usband, a representation of the Halps as 
close as ’e could imagine them, for ’e never 
was abroad.’” My heart goes out to that 
poor untravelled man, who had thought so 
long and so lovingly on the mountains that 
he endeavoured to put into form his crude 
imaginings. He would have enjoyed 
“ Macmillan’s Guide to Switzerland.” 


The competition among publishers in 
the issue of cheap series of the classics 
was never more keen than it is at the 
present moment. I have already drawn 
Mr. 
Dent’s “Temple Classics” were and 
are delightful. Mr. Grant Richards 
has perhaps gone “one better” in his 
“World’s Classics,” and now Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Co. appear with a “Library 
of Standard Biographies” at the low price 
of one shilling per volume. “The Memoirs 
of Napoleon Bonaparte,” from the French 
of F. de Bourrienne, Forster’s “‘ Life of 
Goldsmith,” and Southey’s “Life of John 
Wesley ” are the volumes already published, 
and among those which are to follow are 
Lockhart’s ‘“ Life of Scott” and Gibbon’s 
“‘ Autobiography.” The books are excel- 
lently printed and are well bound. 
They open well—an admirable thing in a 


attention to “The King’s Classics. 


book—and they are light and easy to hold 
in the hand. The air is full just now of 
discussions concerning the ethics of bio- 
graphy, and most of us have a very definite 
opinion that somebody has sinned against 
Thomas Carlyle’s memory. Still, I think 
Froude’s conception. of his duty as a 
biographer was the right one, to give us the 
picture of a man, nota hero. John Wesley’s 
married life as pictured by Southey was a 
far greater failure than Carlyle’s. Like Mrs. 
Carlyle, Mrs. Wesley seems to have been 
a high-spirited woman, but with all his 
faults I do not think Carlyle could have 
written such a letter to his wife as the 
following: “ Know me and know yourself. 
Suspect me no more, asperse me no more, 
provoke me no more; do not any 
longer contend for mastery, for power, 
money, or praise; be content to be a 
private, insignificiant person, known and 
loved by God and me. Attempt no more 
to abridge me of my liberty, which I claim 
by the laws of God and man; leave me to 
be governed by God and my own con- 
science ; then shall I govern you with 
gentle sway, even as Christ the Church.” 
This is the kind of thing spirited women 
will not stand, and we are not surprised 
to hear that Mrs. Wesley “some- 
times laid violent hands upon him and 
tore his hair.” We make allowances for her 
conduct ; she received great provocation. 
Southey says she is described in her epitaph 
as “a woman of exemplary piety, a tender 
parent and a sincere friend; the tombstone 
says nothing of her conjugal virtues.” Wise 
tombstone! If John Wesley were the 
author of the epitaph, he was never more 
of a Christian than when he wrote it. Had 
Carlyle maintained a similar silence over 
his wife’s grave, we should not, twenty 
years after his death, be debating the fruit- 
Jess question which was the greater — 
himself or his wife. 





